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Foreword 



This timeh ami pro\ocaiiyc paper points out thai the Federal 
Government has pla>ed a^nificaht role in the support of higher 
education since the .eju^>e ais of the Republic, although the prime 
responsibilit) for^ftmncing higher education has historicalh rested 
Vith the statcx^llnuing a.i»ur\ev of the ilevelopment and changing 
^^atterns oHederal support, the authors .pro\^ide a critical review of" 
the dipecuons of current federal policy. Implications are then drawn 
abom the effects of this polic\ on such national concerns as providing 
^^al educational opportunitv and maintaining the quality of the 
nationls postsecondar\ education s\stem. An important distinction is 
made between the identification of federal policy thiough the legisla 
tive process of establishing pi'ograms (authorization) and (he imple 
mentation o*F Federal policy thiough the legislative process of funding 
V programs (appropriation). ^ ^ • 

Against the backgiound of Congressional action to revise and renew 
the provisions of the Higher Education .Amendments of 1972, con- 
sideration is gi\en to such critical issues as c^ompeting priorities for 
federal and state funds, different and in some cases diminishing en 
rollment trends, federal emphasis on student aid almost to the ex- 
clusion of institutional aid, and the^)it)blem of maintaining low-cost 
public higher eihuaiion uhile at the same time preserving a viable 
private higher eihuation sectoi. The/uthor^ point out that the cur- 
■ rent student aid funding le\els are insufficiein to bring about access 
and reasonable choice tu disac1\antagcd students. JTljpy further argue 
that increasing ct)sts ancMigoious financial needs tests are reducing 
the college attendance rates of middle income students. The princi- 
pal shortcunjing of federal polity, as de\cloped in this leport, is that 
it fails '^to promote thc^hcahh and di\ersit) of higher educational in- 
stitutions." lollouing thi^ disc'ussion, neu directions foi identifying 
and implementing fcckial policy, to serve national purposes are 
given. These diicitious include >tudcnt aid pioposals for bringing 
abmu equHw cHjuiational oppoitunity in die hit)ad sense and direct 
mstitutu)n.i!\;vuiis^Ksigticd to sfrc ngthc-ii and inipio\e instructional 
.programs. ^ ^ V * , 

^ This rcpon. which is the initial oiK^ of a series dealing with critical 
issues in American posiscccmdar) cdu(j.uion in 1076, is intended to.be 
of pouited uiteicst .md use fulness not only (o teachei-* and educational 



« ^ 

researchers but as a reference and ''centerpiece** for discussion to in- 
dividuals and groups ^having administrative, policy-making, and de- 
cision-making responsi'bilines in postsecondary educatioa. 

Clifton Conrad is assistant professor of education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Denyer^oseph P. Cosand is profesboi and director, 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan 
and former U.S. Deputy Commissioner for Higher Education. 
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Overview 

' . , . ■ .. ; ■' 

* » 

For*nearly a decade — during wHiich t;me unprecedented growth 
occurred followed immediatelv by a period of ec9nomic crisis — 
a vigorous debase took place concerning the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment irii^bnerican bigher, education. In the late'1960's and early 
1970's, a significant number of study groups — such" as the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, the two Newman Task Forces, and 
the National Commission on the Financing of Postsccondary Educa- 
tion — made a series of recommendations regarding the federal role. 
Some of these recommendations became go\ernment policy when the 
J972 Education Amendments were passed into law. This was viewed 
by some as marking a new direction in the federal role in education, 
however others wished to add additional considerations to the Amend- 
ments. In the pasjt four years, federal funding patterns have shifted 
dramatically from' a pattern of direct institutional aid to funding 
higher education by awarding financial aid directly to students, 
especially those students from Ipw^ncome families. 

The current pattern of federal ' involvement seems firmly estab- 
lished, but many edticators believe there is need for a reexamination 
of the role the Federal Government is now playing in the affairs of 
higher education. The purpose of this report is to address that ques- 
tion, since it appears that too much of the recent debate has focused 
on the strengUis and weaknesses of particular student aid programs 
and not enough attention has been given to the more overriding issue 
of the shift in recent federal-aid-to cducatibn policies. This report is 
intended to be a discussion^piece on this issue. 

The first chapter presents a brief overview of the history of the 
federal role. Four major stages are identified, the focus being on the 
most recent period (1970 .to the present). Particular attention is given 
to the 1972 Education Amendments, including the newly-authorized 
student aid programs and the new federal relationship with the 
states. Recent funding patterns, are discussed to highlight the im- 
portance of the AmcndmcnLs and to identify the major trends in 
federal higher education policy. 

- The nQxt cliapt^ considers the implications of federal 45ol icy in the 
achievement of two n^ional goals: (1) equality of opportunity and 
^(2) institutional health and diversity. Jn the matter of equality of op- 
portunity, it is purported that while some progress is being made to- 
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/Warcl the atluo\cinent of universal access, the Broader goal of greater^ 
social eqiiaHty not being reahzed b> the^ majority of groups pre- 
viously denied access to higher education. EquaKty of opportunity, 
defined both ip ternis^ universal access and, greater- social equality, 
has not been ijdcquatcly fostelcd thioiigli current federal student aid , 
programs, which are aimed clirectly^ at disadvantaged students. ,Un- 
e^qual and inadequate funding of current student aid programs sug- 
gests that acce:> vvill not substantially increa^^f9r disacjvantaged stu- 
dents. For^ilose students gaining entrance .to tHgher education for 
the fim time, tl\e jpruniise of socio economic mobility through freer 
ac^ji^fS to education has Leen, and will likely continue to be, tempered 
J>y trtMids in tlic job market for college graduates, which suggests a 
marginal laie of return on their college in\:estment. 

Jnstitutibnal heajth audTiiversit) is defended as a major national 
goal, primarily on^thc giounds that the current federal emphasis on 
student aid'/fu uling is accepted as a mechanism for reconciling the 
goals of both [^quality of oppoitunity and institutional health and 
diversity. Tha^ is, disadvantaged students vvill be allowed greater 
access v\hilc iiistituti6ns indirectly become a beneficiary of federal 
support dirough these students. The existence of a present and grow-^ 
ing fmancial crisis in .\merican higher educ^ation i^ bViefly dpcti- 
mented. While tlii> crisis is not attrubutecl, directly to feddtal^ohcy, it 
js argued that current federal funding .of postsecondai:y echication 
through studei t>. has not necessarily served as an effective means to 
promote the h^hh and diveisity .of higher educational institutions. 
In paiticular. the implementation guidelines of many student aid pro- 
grams <ind the level of federal support have <:ontributed only minor 
assistance to private institutions. It is predicted that if federal fnndipg^^ 
continues to ollow ifs present course, the achievemeiu>0F both ^ 



equality of op jortunit>, in general, and institutional^ health «Tnd di- 
ver^ity-^ttiay Jje place d in h irther jeopardy. ^--^^-^ , 
' Followiof* ti e discussion of impli.cafions, the final chaptei ""offers 
three reconnn( ndatioris for the ^fccferal role in higher education. 
These recomm^ndationwp^est a new direction, and challenge cur- 
rent federal p ohcj^ y well as the proposals made by a number of* 
national comTlu?sK5ns concerned v\ith< die federal role. Most im- 
portantly, it V suggested that institutional grants for msiuictional 
l)Uipose\ serve as a second major vehicJe of federal'suppcJrt. Institu- 
tional grants, in rouglily equal proj)ortions, should take the form of 
cost of edupatioi supplements an d d irect institutional grants. This 
mearts that* the overall trend of federal funding of postsecondary edu- 
cation almost entirely thiough students shoidd bcreevMimted. » 
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Finally, it is recommencled that direct institutidhal support for 
postsetondarv educaticMtShoukl be complemented b> student aid pro- 
grahis for' eligible students, especially through the BEOG, SSIG, 
CWS, and GSL programs. This recommendation also empliasizes, 
however, major modifications in their.piogiam features and increased 
levels of funding. 





A Review of Federal Higher Education Policy 



One way id trace the role of the Federal Government in American 
higher education is chronologically, illustrating major trends and 
identifying significant cl.itcs and events. Taking this approach, four 
stages or chronological periods jof change in federal policy can be 
distinguished and will be disaisscd: <l) 1636 to 1862; (2) 1862 to^ 
1945; (3) 1945 to 1970; and (4) 1970 to the present. 
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stage One: ^ 

During Stage One otily a hinjTJbTTet 

* t,ion was apparent. The firjjt^recedent of government support was 
at the local level wheRjgrtie General Court of Massachus^etts appro 
priatcd monics~TBTvgKrthe- establishm € nt of H a r va rd College 636. 
tAUhough h^x^rjk^ol the Founding Fathers, inchi^ing Washington 
and Je^ep>errC^were in favor of a national university, there was no 
jnention in the Constitution of a "federal role in higher €;(}uca^ion. 
Support for a national univei'sity '^cohjinued to build in the latter 
part of the^ cightcendi century, but this objective was never realized 
because of a distrust on the part of the states of centralized govern- 
ment and control (DeYnne 1965» p. 121). 

The initial federal involvement in higher*educ^tion resulted from 
the passage of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. This ^ct was moti- 
vated less by a concern for higher education than by an interest in 
the^settlement of new lands and in the rnone> from their sale. To' 
promote the desirability of the Northwest Territories to early 
settlers. Congress included et provision in the Ordinance to reserve" 
two townships for the support of a. university (Axt 1952, p. 27). As 
a consequence of the Ordinance, each state, admitted to the Union 
aftci 1802, wit{i onl> dircc exceptions (Maine, Texas, anc\ West Vir- 
ginia), was granted land as an endowment for a university (Knight 
I960, p. 42). ' \ ^ . ■ ^ 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Congress established 
militar> institutions to^ .serve thc^national interest for highly skilled 
'manpo^wcr. The U. S. Militt^y Academy at West Point was estab- 
lished in 1802 and the -U. S. Naval Academy was begun in 1845. 
Although West Point was not a national university in the scnSe that 

• many, of the Foimding. Fathers had envisioned, its establishment 
exemplified for the first time the willingness 'of the Federal Govern- 
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'^ment to support higher ecliicatiorfal instittrtions to produce skilled 
manpoVer (Babliitlge and TlosaJzwe4g4962, p. 7). ^ 
^ The Dartmouth College Case of ISfOiea^to a Supreme Court 
r^uling tlmt a charter given to an institution is irrevocable. This .case 
is\redited with fostering the dual system (pri\ate-f)ublic) of higher 
education that exists to ttjis da> in t!ie United States.* Although this 
casCLdid not lea,d to increased federal involvement in higher educa- 
tion, it encouraged the establishment of institutions independent of 
the government ^md^^^tiavulated state governments to provide higher^ 

A education for its citizens. ' ^ ; 

In 1830 the Federal Goverpjment began to tap tlie rese^ch potential 
of higher educational institutions. The Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia was given a fed eral^con tract for investiga-ting the cause of 
explosions' in steam boilej«^(Hamiltoi^ and Laufer 1975, p. -.3). Al- 
though the Federal Go^rnment became more actively involved in* 
American higher education at the turn of the nineteenth centiify, 
this first stage was only a portent of a major federal role. 

'Stage Two: 1862^1945 

This second period marks the first major involvement in American 
higher education by tfie Federal government. However, federal 
participation during this entire period occurs through legislative 
action in terms of specific federal xon^cerns. While a ^s us twined fed- 
eral commitment to the \italit> of higher education is ti^T realized, 
federal. -legislation and funding patt^n$ begin to day the groundwork 
for.th''^ ppst-World War, II vie>v of higher education as being in the 
national interest*. , , ' 

^'The^Arst significant involvement in higher education by the "Fed- 
eral Government followed the passage of the Morrill .A^t of 1862. 
This legisjation gave land-grants tq the states. The proceeds from^ 
the sale of these lands were -to fprm a perpetual fund in each st^ite 
to establish 'one cQjlegc in which the mechanicakarts and agriculture 
would b<j taught (Axt 1952, p. 38), T^ie land grant colleges were to 
emphasize vocational and professional education rather than "liberal 
education," and research activities were to be "piactical" and directly 
applicable tp the needs of a growing nation. The passage. of tlje 
Morrill Act marks die emergence of a definable federal role in ht^er 
educati on ,.be cause itr f ^ ^ 

. • Introduced the polipy of categorical gfants for institutions /Of 
higher education (Wolk 1968, p. (0). . ^ , ^ 

• Did not require land-gralit institutions to^^fe public in^sUppTort, 
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thereby setting an important precedent fliat federal support* wpuid 
not be limited' to puwic institutions. ^ ^ 

♦ Established the pplicy whereby^ the Federal Government, ^\x>uld 
provide for the "general welfate" in ^strengthening manpower develop- 

/ ment. ih" designated "areas. . ^ > 

• Recbgrlized th^ need for higher educatjional institutions to re- 
main autonomous in control. . - 

However, following the Morrill Act, federal involvement in higher 
, cfdficatioji was erratic until the Second World War. ^Still, some pieces 
^ of'ftlegislation became harbingers of the current federal role. A De- 
" partment of EdiiQ^tibn cai^ie intx) ^being in 186f with the sole pur- 
^ pose o{ gathering and* disseminating information ^about education. 
Although two y§irs later the Deparftnent was relegated to "office*' 
status, tl\e^ importance of education to' the nation was established in 
the reaper acyc , * / ' C ' . ' 

The Hatch Adi of 1887 marked the fir^tr J^ederal support to ^he ^ 
V st'^tes for "practical fesqarch," and the Second I^rrill Act in'^1890 
authorized federal funding in specific subjects: agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and 'the natural sciences (Wolk 1968, p. 10). The importance 
of the Mptrill Ml of 1890 influence^higher education in two major 
' , ways.^ First, 'the ^annual income of land-grant institutions was more 
• th^n doubled by ''/ederal sources," thereby^further committing the 
j^qvernment to ^ support: these irtstitutions. Second, this funding 
simult^neously»markfd an upswing in the importance, •quality, artd 
''•'^ quantity of pijiblic higher education. According to a report of a^ 
^ . *^ recent t5ksJc J6ic? studying tederali^iid tq education: "With the pas- 
sage o"f*.thc Second Morrill .\ct in 1890 the Congress adojited a 
^ , ' policy of annual appropriations to the land-grant collegeV* (Hamilton 
and Laufer 1975, p. I0).» ' - 

Dur1n*g the First World War, there^ivere several pieces of legisla- 
^ tibn that seivcd to ^leigbten the federal involvement in higher edu- 

- cation. iThe Smith Lever Act. of 1914 provided matching funds for ^ 
extension services in agricultive and Ijpme economics. The National 
.JDefense Act of f916 contained _jjie basis fof the Reserve Officer 
*^*Trpini1hg Corp*s that later served as a significant source of revenue 
to many instttufcions. The Smith Hughes Act of 1917 was an exten- 
sion of the*Fitst Moirill»^\€t and provided federal support for voca- 
/tionAl ^dutation. Following thc*^war, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (r*fl9;i/^was passed^ \^hidi provided for the training of veterans 
♦ wfio tould not finti suitable work. A y«*r later, war sui;plus materials 

. wre sol (f to college,^ ^aml univqr!iitics*c£t v<?ry little cost. These few. 
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exceptions notwithstanding, federal interest in higher education 
waned between World War I and the Depr.ession. 

During the Depression, the Federal Government supported educa- 
tional programs througli several pieces of legislation. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration initial!) insiiuued the College Stu- 
dent Work Progi:am in 1935. Appraxunatery 1,500 coll^es^artici-^ 
pated in the program, wlrich provide^} about 620,000 students with 
part-lime jobs to enable them tq,rertain in college (Axt 1955, p. 81). 
This federal program stimulated, college attendance during a period 
when state-^and private resources, for higher education were being 
seriously reijiiced. In addition, the Public Works Administration 
helped to finance constriiction at colleges and universities, although 
th^ sUHport was only provided to public instuutions. 

World War II marked a turning point {n the heretofore fluctuating 
relationship between higher education and the Federal Government. 
Two major trends are cohspicuous) (1) rapidly growing federal sup- 
port of VeseSlrch, and (2) student financial assistance* for veterans. 
During the War, research contracts at major universities were financed 
^by the Federal Government twith the intention of fiading technplogi- 
cal solutions to winning the war. War veterans, totalfing three and 
one-h^lf.millioft in number* received financial aid directly frpm the. 
Federal Government under the auspices of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 11)44, better known as the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
TIhs 'legislation was largely responsible for the near doubling of 
"^oll^ge enrollments Jrom^ 1940 <o 1950; by 1947; one 'of every two 
college Students were being" funded by the G.I. Bill (Van Alstyne 
1975, p. 2). .0 * \ ^ • ' 

Stage Three': 1945^1970 

Prior to World War II, federal involvement in higher education 
had primarily consisted of t,hose major pieces of legislation that 
closely paralleled periods of war or depression. The Secpnd World 
War, by. simulating increasing federal involvement in research apd 
aid to returning veterans, marked the beginnings of a Ptderal policy 
buik'upon the belief that the Federal Governm&nt should provide, 
support to higher education because it was clearly in the national 
interest. The post-War period^ was one^ Of unprecedented ,growtlr 
in higher education; this expansion was not unrelated to substantial 
increases in federal supRort for higher education. 

The Cold War of the late U)40*s and 1950's produced an bnormous 
fear of communist aggression in^ this countl-y. As one way of pre- 
paring 'fof the national defense, the FederarGovernment increasingly 
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suppprted the expansion of research in the ^nation's colleges' and 
universities. Jn I940abp Federal Government had providetl a mod- 
est $15 million -in grants and contracts to universities' ior research 
and devetopment. Two decades later, the figure liad giowp to $462 
million and was rapidly increasing (DeVane 196^, p^ 126). 

In addition to research /uriding, large sums of federal monies^ere 
appropriated for such a*elated purposes as development^pcTgrams in 
higher education, specialized tfaidjng and educa^^, fellowships, and 
scholarships. Federal legislation aruTpmirfui-^ 1950's and 1960*s 
stimulated- the attendance of students as, well as encouraging the 
expansion of cojlegiate physical plants and the upgrading of the 
undergraduate curriculum. Federal money and policy became ' a 
significant force' be-hind th<r unprecedented expansion of American 
lilgher education, in iTfeis. two decades. ' Bf 1963, more than 2,100 
institutions of higher education received some fprm of federal aid 
(Hamilton and Laufer 1975, p. 25). ^ 

Before? 1958, however, the Federal Government had not assumed 
a heavy obligation for the support and improvement of higher edu- 
cation. The government liad primarily empl6yed the services bf 
universities and colleges fOr *its own particular purpoks and needs. 
Xlie passage of the National Defense Education Act In 1958 signi- 
fied the beginning of a federal commitment to the well-being of 
higher education ^is a major contributor to the strength and vitality 
of the nation. Congress declared that "the security of the Nation 
requires the fullest development oF the mental resources and techni- 
cal skills of its young men an<J women . . „. This requires pro, 
grarhs that will give assurance that no studeht of ability wijl be 
denietl an opportunity, fof higher qducation because of financfal 
need^' A program of student loans and graduate fellowships was 
begun to implement tlie^new policy. More directly than ever before, 
thej;;i§^?^ge and funding of the NDEA prografn represented a federal 
-tommitment to higher education based on , the. premise that the pur- 
poses of higher education are cfpsely allied with the ^national in- 
terest. ^ ' ' 
' Federal researcli grants notwitli^tanding, "federal support gradually 
turned to institutional aid in the form of categorical grarits for 
special purposes. Two pieces of legislation -iwere of particular im- 
portance, Tlie Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. provided 
both grants and loans to institutions of higher education for the 
construction *of academic and libiar> -facilities' More imporiant, the 
Highei Education Act of 1965 was concerned with the direct alloca- 
tiorv of funds to institutions. Included were the following authorized 
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major program areas: tommunity service'and continuing education 
programs (Title I); library resources (Title II); aid to 3eveloping' 
imtitutions (Title improvements^ of educational instruction 

(Title VII); and construction of academic facilities (Titles VII and 

viii). ^ - 

In addition to. institutional aid, a new federal goal of 'universal 
access" to higher education emerged from the Great So^ciety programs 
of the mid.]960's. President Johnson's Higher Education Amend- 
ments (1965) provided the first legislation for student grant assistance 
to disadvantaged students, Title IV established tW^ Educational Op- 
portunity Grant. Program, the College Wo/k Study Program, and 
^tfie Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Although few programs 
have been -funded at authorized levels, the Fe^leral Governnient made 
a major commitment to '*univ,eml access" o/'^equality of edy.cational 
opportunity/' ^ . 

^ In summary, theie were several pronounced trends in federal policy 
to^yard higher education from 1945 through the late 1960's, First, 
the Federal Governfnent became a majx)r source of funds for student 
grants arid loans — in large measure to promote the achievement of 
universal access. Second, the Federal Government increasingly viewed 
higher ^ducadon in the nadonal interest and institutions as a con- 
sequence .were funded through a variety of grants, contracts, and 
loans. Although nearly? all of this institutional aid was for special 
purposes, such as research, buildings, and training^the Federal Gov- 
ernment was no longer supporting higher educ^tmn solely for its 
own purposes. Higher ecjucation was acccpted/nra major national 
resource and federal suppoft was in large mei^ire directed toward 
Ijromotmg tjie health and diversity of AmericanMiigher educajtiqnal 
institutions. ^ y . ' , . ^ 

Stage Four: 1970'Present ' i - ^ * 

Based .upon rfederaf higjier education policy since World War JI, 
^the Federal Government has, jn our view, accepted several special 
responsibilities. V\\c identification of these broad federal goals serves 
as a useful benchmark for the examination of recent trends in federal 
higher education policy. These federal responsibilities include: 

• To promote '\equality of educational opportunity'' in American 
higher education. ^ - ^ 

• To promote and^iel?) mairrtain an excellent system of higher 
education as :\jp\x^ in the national interest. 

♦-To-pr^ote a sysU^m of postsecondary -education that is diversi-'' 
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•Red a<; to purpose and (oiitrol, including both. public and private 
^ institutions. , 

Despite total increases irr federal exjxinditures for higher educa- 
tion and ^vith the major excejition of Affirmative Action, there has 
l^e^n a majo^ trend toward 'Vithdcawal" of direct. federal involve- 
ment in postsecondary education. In the early 1970's', discussions^ in 
the Congress frequendy centered around two major issues: (1) ^he • 
relationship of the t^edcral Government to the states in terms of their 
reladve r^sponsibilit\ for higher education, and (2) whether institu- ' 
tions should continue to receive federal financial support directly 
or wheiher financial assistance sliould largely be channeled through 
students. The Education Amenc^ments of 1972 represent the out- 
comes of "these debases which, in effect, established the climate of 
gradual federal withdrawal from "direct institutional did and moving 
toward the acceptance of student aid programs — essentially through 
a "market moder* — as a more eflective and ?ffici*ent ,method for the . 
•federal support of |)ostsecond.u) education, primarily at the^mder- 
graduate level. 

The 1972 Amendments called for the development of state 1202 c 
Commissions. The Amendments required that states desiring certain 
types of federal financial assistai)x:e fonp state commissions with jthe 
power "to make studies, conduct surveys, submit recommenda^tions, 
t)r otherwise contribute the best expertise from the institutions, in- 
terest groilps, and segments* of society moSt^ .concerned *with a par- 
ticular -aspect of the Commission's work'* (Public Law 9?-319, Title 
IX, §1202). Proprietary schools, vocational sclieols, and ' technical 
institutes were to be the concern of the 1202 commissions a? well 
^as the 'kraditionar' public and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion. By seeking tjj foster the adoption of state planning comjT\issions, 
the governmenir hoped to maintain and encourage diversity, foster 
the dissemination of new ideas, and discourage duplication of services, 
to provide the state Xvith a stronger and more efficient .system of post- 
^ secondary education. Rut symbolically, at least, an underlying mes- 
sage of Section *1202 was that the states should assume more respon- 
sibility for the financing of postsecondary education. 

The Changing Pattern of Federal* Funding * 

Figure 1 displays federal appiopriations for higher education from ' 
1964 1965 to 1974-1975. Although these appropriations levelled off 
beginning in 1967-1968, federal apijropriations have risen steadipy 
in '•constant^ dollars. However, as the rate of inflation accelerated, 
there was a clecHne between 1973-1974 and 1974-1975 in money 
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Figure L Federal Appropriations Relating to Higher Education, 1964- 
65 to 1974-75', qnd Percentage of GNP > 



Total federal appropriations relating to higher education 
(hi millions of dqllars) 




.1963-64 1967-68 197V72 1975-76 



. Percent of gross'national product 




Source: -Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 1975, p. 10. 



appropriated for higher education in boiK constant dollars and as 
a percentage of the Gross National Product. 
^The steady rrsc in total federal e^jj^nditures can largely be at- 

\ributed to annual increases 1n student aid expenditures. Figure 2 
illustfates the upward trend in federal appropriations for student aid 
programs. To^ome extent, the increases in student aid programs have 

, been unplai^ed. For example, expenditures on veteran's benefits, 
social security benefits, and interest and defatifts on insured loans are 
open-ended and nondiscretionary. In l^irge measure, however, student 
aid expenditures can be tied Xo changes in federal funding patterns 
following the passage of. the Education Am^dments of 1972. ^ 
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Figiirr 2. Ftderal Aplnopriations for Selected Student Aid Programs] 
in Currertt Dollars and ^Constant (196/) dqllars, 1964-65 to " 
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The Edvcatrod^mendments marked a new approach to the fi- 
nancing pf highir\educaiion and could become nearly as important 
in their impact bn Wher education as the Land Grant Act of 1862. 
In brief, the bill emended most of the federal programs affecting 
higher ^ducati^n as aWorizedvin previous legislation and added new 
• programs o^ assistance for st»4i^ts. In addition, there were. pro visions^ 
for aid to institutions iWolving; formulas based on the amounts of 
federal monies jreceived.bySand for the aid of financially disadvantaged 
students. The major feature of the legislationjorovided for a new 
program of basic grahts to VdividNial studen(sbased on need, and 
indirect "follow-up", support \or institutior^ that attempted to ex- 
tend postsecondary educational\pportunitie\ to significant members 
of students from low-income families. The pr^usly well-established 
federal pattern ofjunding higher educatiofi thrOugh direct grants to 
institutions was replaced by a pattef« 6f suppoi^^i channeled directly 
and indirecdy thi^ough students. \ , 

Following the 1972 Amendments, funding patterns shifted from 
institutional grants to student grants t^r low-income students via 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants ,(BEOG's). Previously, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 hVl authorized direct stu- 
dent loans and later the Higher Education AcVof 1965, Title IV, had 
provided the first" federal, scholarships for undergraduates under the ^ 
Economic Educational Opportunity Grants. Tlfe 1972 Educational • 
' Amendments authorized BEOG as the basic gratif^or students to be 
awarded solely on the basis of demonStrated^aeed^ \ 

A'ccording to advocates of^BEOG^-Sid^any prbpdhents of student 
aid in general tbi^-prSp^ could ideally be expectM to have the 
foUoimg-'aavamages: * - ^ ' \ 

It would encourage free student choice of institution and fic^ study. 
Through its emphasis on aid to itudents rather thai/ aid to in$\Jlulions 
it would encourage diversity and preserve institutional autonoi^ and 
integrity. * \ 

It would assist both public and private institutions. \ 
And as an integral part of its contribution to equality of opporlAmiy. 
^ it would ensure a relatively large flow of student aid funds to sUtes 
and areas with low per capita incomes, and to institutions that enroMed 
large proportions of fow-income students (The Federal Role tn P^l* ^ 
secondary Education 1975. pp. 22-23). \ 
* • » \ 

' Under the current provisions of the BEOG program, the maximum 
grant for a student whose famjly cannot tnake any contributionUor 
his educational expenses is.?l,400 for an academic year. Howeter, 
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the grant many not cytced 50 percent of the actual cost of attendance 
at the institution in which the student is enrolled. Critics of the pro- 
gram have attacked the restrictive eligibility requirements, the 50 per- 
cent limit on the cost of auendance, and the lack of adequate funding 
of the program. Still, BEOG continues to be heralrfed as the major 
federal vehicle of student, aid; in 1975-1976, for example, funding 
had increased to $715 million. 

The Education Amendments also modified severaPstudent aid pro- 
grams and expanded the pool of eligiBle students. Student assistance 
was extended for the first^time to individual proprietary institutions. 
By the end of 1975, federal student aid was being chiefly funded 
througli the following four programs in addition to the Basic Edu^ 
cational Opportunity Grants: Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
•Grants (SEOG's), College Work-Study Grants ^CWS's), State Student 
Incentive Grants (SSIG'sj, and various loans including National Di- 
rect Student Loans (NDSL's) and Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL's). 
SEOG's, CWS's, and NDSL's are controlled by the particular post- 
secondary institution the audent chooses to attend. Under the BEOG 
and GSL programs, Jederal^assistance is in the form of direct aid to 
the student and therefore is tied to a specific institution only insofar 
-as the cost of attending that institution is concerned. 

Observers agrqe that federal f^mding for many of these student aid 
programs remains relatively low.. Table 1 shows the funding -pattern 
for grants and loans and the gradual increases in both current and 
constant dollars in^ federal support. Tables 1 and 2 show the variances 
in the specific total appropriations for the different authorides. It is 
fmportant to note tliat funding for the BEOG program has riser) 
substantially in its first foui years of existenbe, from $1^2 million in 
1973 to S715 million in 1976. ' - 

While the trend in federal support is clearly toward student aid, 
this interpretation must be tempereti for two reasons. First, federal 
funding for all student aid programs has not yet' approached the 
authorized funding levels. Second, appropriado'ns for Other student 
aid programs (such as social security payments) and interest and de- 
fault costs of the guaranteed Student Loan Program continue to rise 
because tliey are open ended arid have continually required increased- 
Icvels of federal support. Sdll, the current pattern and level of federal 
support suggests a major federal commitment to financing post- 
secondary education through students. The 1972 Education Amend- 
ments provided the major impetus for this trend. — 

The original Education Amendment bill of 1972 had provisions 
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Table 2. Comparison of Selected Appropriations )ot Last Year and 
This Year 



Office of Education^ * Fiscal Fiscal 

1975 1976 

Student Assistance: 

Interest on insured loans . . /. $382,400,000 $452,000,000 

Defaults on insureds loans 197,600,000 201,787,000 

Direct Loans 321,000,000 321,000,000 

Basic Qpportmiity g^rants 660,000,000 ^ 715,000,000 

Supplemental opportunUv_ grants . . 240,300,000 240,093,QOO 

Work-study " ~ 300,200,000 , ^90,000,000 

Cooperative education * . •o-'^ 10,750,000 10,750,000 

State student-incentive grants 20,000,000 44,000,000 

9 

Programs for the disadvantaged 70,331,000 70,331,000 

Payments to colleges enrolling veterans 23,750,000 23,750,000 

Developing .institutions 110,000,000 110,000,00a 



Construction: 

Loan subsidies 0 o 

Grants * 0^ 0 

/ 

Language training and area-*^dies 14,000,000 16,000,000 

University community services'". .v 14,250,000 12,125,000 

Land-grant colleges ' 9,500,000 9300,000 

Undergraduate instructional equipment ..,.f, 7,500,000 7,500,000 

College personnel development: 

College teacher fellowships 4,000,000 1,000,000 

Public service training 4,000,000 4,000,000 

Fellowships for the disadvantaged 750,000 500,000 

Mining fellowships 1,500,000 3,000,000 

Education prftfqssions development: ' • 

Career opportunities and urban/rural programs . . 8,139,000 5,462,000 

Teacher Corps 37,500,000 ^ 37,500,000 

Cai^eer education 10,000,000 ' 10,135,000 

w * ^ - 

Education for the hattdicapped: 

-R&D projects 9,341,000 11,000,000 

" Manpower development . . . A '. ^ . . . . 37,700,000 40,750,000 

College library rbKonrces 9,975,0OO y 9,975,000 

* Educational broadcasting facilities ... r ..... . . 12,000,000 " 12,500,000 

Envirpnmental educnUon ^ . c .. 1.900,000 3,000,000 

State postsccondary education commissions 3,000,000 3,500,000 

Women's equity educatiqn ^ 0 6,270,U)0 

Other H.E.W. Programs ' « 

Fund for Imptovejnent of Postsccondary Education 11,500,000 13,500,000 

National Center for Education Statistics 9,100,000 13,000,000 

National Institute of Education 70,000,000 70,000,000 



Source;' Winkler, September 15, 1975, p. 3. 
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f6r direct institutional aid. Albert Quie (R-MinO^urged that at legst 
one-third 6l tbe new aid be based on a percentage of federal ^ funds 
an institution already receives for* needy students., Edith'^Green(D-^ 
Oregon) had developed a formula for direct capitation a1iH>ased^eil _ 
numbers of students and' level of enrollment. Both >formula5^ called 
for direct grants to institutions, although both include'^Wbtle under- 
pinnings that the afd be ultimately directed to studept^ 

The fina^ fotm of the bill was'very different. The 1972 Amendments 
aut:horize(l the distribution of aid t6 instiurtions solely or? the^ basis 
of formulas relating to receipt of feder^Kfunds by and for students 
who wer^^^efmed as eligible for sujJi federal assistance. Such direct^ 
grants to institutions were to take^he following form: 45 percent of 
such grants would be awarded on the b^sis of dollars received by the/ 
institution for £tk^ational Opportunity Grants (EGG'sj/w^rk-study 
grants, and NationaM^fense. Student Loans. Another 45 percent of 
the new aid would be b^s^ on formulas relating to numbers of stu- 
dents recefving ni^wly aiithol'i^ed federal Basic Opportunity Grants. 
The remaining 10 pcKcent would be basfed on numbers of gradu^fe 
students. I^^hould be noted that 'fnlly 90 percent of the alloottioh 
would tied to student aid, whether in the form of grants or loans. 
Mor<y importantly, this provision can ctmie into effect o^\y *wlien 
Congress appropriates sufficient furids^to cov^r atJeg^t^C^" perdent of 
^he basic grant to which each student is^^fttrOT^uAs oh FY 19*^6, this 
condition has been met but the institutional cost^^MUstruction grants 
remain unftmded. \ 

Institutional aid continue;^ to be appropriated to colleges and uni- 
versides for specific purposes, such as research; construction and train- 
. ing. But many of these progratprs haVe been left unfunded or- under- 
funded in terms of authorized levels of funding. Table2,'for example, 
shows that tfie Aid for Developing Institutions programls remains at 
1975 /levels for the. next fiscal year while grants ind loans for coji- 
struction continue to be unfunded, ^ 

To be sure, federal j)oljcy toward higher education is not con- 
ceived in a vacuimi. There fire a substantial number of interest groups 
continually trying to^<^ffect policy in terms of comp^ing^ visions- of 
what roie tlie Federal Govefnrnent should play in posjsecondacy edu- 
cation. Heated discussions concerning equality of opportunity, gov- 
ernment aid to rejigiously affiliated institutions, and the tuition ^gap 
between the public and private sector, ^im on g other issues, may lead 
to^ new 'course of federal involvement. 

But since the passage of the 1972^.diication Ainendmehts, there 
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has been a new and definitive^ pattern of federal funding for post- 
secondary education that is firmly established^ at least for the im- 
mediate future. Existing student aid programs have been modified to 
^irsmote^the often staled goal of equality of opportunity. Moreover, 
landmarlTlegislatipn in tlie 1972 Amendments provided the BEOG 
program with direct grants for low-income students. The pattern of 
federal assistance for postWondary education has shifted dramatically 
from institutional aid, chiefly in the' form of categorical grants for 
special purposes, to student a^d as the major mechanism of financial 
support/ 



\ 





* Federal Pojicy and the Issues of Equality and Diversity 



At least' four' major difficulties are confronted in addressing ihetfira- 
plications of current trendsjnje policy. First, to ^at 

exteiit are therl^Tclentiftable major treitds? Second, whal i%^e likeli^ 
hood that ^n> trends will be altered by interest group forces^hich, in 
large measifre, shape fe;deral policy. Third, what natiohal gods should 
serve at^the standard against which federal policy can be discussed and 
, evaluated? FinaH;y, only three years after the passage of the 1972 Edu- 
cation Amendments, which created a major shift in federal policy, how, 
can one assess Uie implicatipns of a polky that has beert'Hivbcisterfce 
for sucliga sjiolrt period? Might not certain implications be a function 
of fetleral policy before 1972, not to mention a series of other rival 
factors, such as the growing state involvement in the financijig^^ 
po^tsecondary education? " ^ 

The^vrstxhaptexudealt -with trendrin lederal policy toward higher 
education. Public law 92-318, the Education Amendments of 1972, 
has provided the basis fonxuxientjede ral Icgislatioa. Although fund - 
ing threshalds have fluctuated considerably in the past three y^i^rs, 
fedej;al funding of. higher education has increasingly shifted from 
funding other than through student aic} to a variety of student 
aid programs. TJie only direct institutional support ^not tied 
to student grants was S200 for each FT*E (full-time equiva- 
lent) post-baccalaureate student (Leslie 1973, p. 3), construction 
grants, special purpose grants ^such as aid for developing injtitii; 
tions) and several minor categorical aids to institution^ as noted in 
Table 2. The dominant trend in federal liighd^ education policy is 
therefore toward student aid and ^iway from the variom forms of in- 
stitutional grarits that formed thje general pattern of federal support 
prior to 1972. 

. ijThe problem of inteiest group^pressures for changes in the fede- 
rioota is more difficult to assess. At the present time, it appears tjiat 
groups opposed to current federal policy have not yet marshalled 
sufficient political' support to seriously threaten the status quo. 
For purposes of analysis, it is necessary to assume that federal policy 
Ji^ely to follow, indefinitely the general patterft of support estab- 
^hed in 1972. . . . * ^ 

While assuming a relatively consistent pattern of federal inyolve- 
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ment, it is ncccs^sar> to establish criteria against which to consider the 
implications bf federal poh'c>« The first chaptci suggested two national 
goals that might\ervc as the benchmtirk for the evaluation of federal 
policy. Fedcr^Mifvohcpicn? Jias been premised on a variety of in- 
dividual and group goals. However, t^ie two goals of equality of op- 
portuhUy «nd institutional health and diversity have served most 
^ frequently siandarils ^or the ^valuation of the federal role, 
especially ^\itJi reference to undergraduate fducaiipn. The Carnegie 
Commission on Tlighcr Education an^^the National Gommissiort on 
the Financing o£ Post^ccondary Education, ior example, have both 
idej^iified these mo areas as goals underlying rp.Qcnt federal involve* 
ment inland support of postscyondary education. 

The fourth problem area, discussing the implications^ of/^cent fede- 
ral policy without controlling for alternative factors, poses a more 
'difficult question. Jnsofar as it is possible, an attempt will be made 
to iissociaie implications with federal policy since 1972. Admittedly, 
' deficiencies in available data, coupled with the absence of controlled 
studies of federal polic>, make this«parikularly difficult. This lacuna 
tolerated, however, and readers are erKouragqd to draw their* 
►licaiions about the federal role. 

it cTf these considerations, the central question will not be one 
assessing the imfjl^f^iiions of federal higjher education 
i^^r, a more nairow question will be considered: If the 
Federal Go^ermuent pursues its pieseni course, vhat are the implica- 
lions for the ^diievement of the two national goals of equality of op-* 
portunity and iWitluional hcaltlt and diversity, which currently 
underpin federal in\6lvemeru^in postsecondary education, particularly 
undergraduaie educatioiU \ . 4 

E^h of these goals wilrbc discuss^ sepafatdly. Following a jarief 
history of the federal role in -^rms of -tjiese goals, coupled with^ a 
rationale for iheirosen ing as impetfiani cntq^^ia, current progress to- 
ward their achievement will be as^ssecl. .^Iisequenri7y-the im* 
mediate and long leim implications fell the achievement of these 
goals will be discussed in the context ofNfederal hi^(^ education 
s policy. ' X 4* X 



EqnalUy of Oplyorhuiity 

The umbrella conrc^i^f ecjuality of oppt)rtunii)\as a public 
policy, has ;ts roots in the n\<ritoci atu and m^ss movemfenis of the 
past rwo decades. Through thc>ft|l G.I. Bill and the National De- 
fense Education Ac t t^f 1058, biglicr .educational, opportunity was 
widened to accommodate .1 mei iiocratic itvqss society. Particularlysin 
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response to the Cold War of the 19oO*s, federal legislation and policy 
greatl/stimulated the attendance of students on the basis of ability* 
. , *^N^E>^l^^^easures especially encouraged -the enrollment of needy stu- 
• stents iiTlngiiQreducation who otherwise might not have attended. 

. In the mi^r^Bt>V fiowever, meritocratic mass educatfon gave way 
; Vto "universal access" whiclt, for niany participants in and observers of 
^ ^jigher education, was synonymous wilh^quality of opportunity. As 
» 'initially presented^the concept implied mote tlian the attendaiice" of 
low-incbme*students; it implied a pluralistic oppor^imity^to enroll in 
post-secondary education, regardless of race, sex, age, rcligionT^UUy*^ 



or mcome. 



This^federal priority of universal access clearly emerged. from the 
Great Society programs of^the last decade. President Johnson's Higher 
Education Act^f 1965 provided the first legislation for student assist- 
ance for tTtC^^djS^ by establishing the Supplemental Op- 
portunity Grant jP^rogram (SEOG), tlie College Wo;^Study Program" 
(CWS), and the Guarantee^ Student Loan Program (GSL). Al- 
though .these limited student aid-programs were amply funded," stu 
dent aid programs still compris^cl^nly a token share of the federal 
^ mlget fui edtica i ion (w i \k i he -tW^el^j^^U^n of veteran's benefits) 
as. compared with the various other fedenil forms ^jd to colleges 
apd universities. / r 

" The 1972 Education' AtOenclmepts marked a major shift in federal 
funding by providing legislative authorization for^reatly e;cpanded 
•^raftts for low-income students. Federal policy thus has shifted aid 
^,from ir^titutional grants to student graijts for low-incorite students, 
especially through tli(? Basic Educational Opportunity Grant'(BEOG) 
pro|ram.-The notion of "universal access," through both legislative 
mandate and funding, was officially accepted as a majdr national 
"goal. . * ^ 

' , While the concept of universal access was popularized as a catch- 
word, access was frequenfl>k> associated with the broader notion of 
equality ot opportunity* That' is, underlying access was the assump- 
tion that entry to higher education woulcUinevitably lead to upward 
social mobility'and, iisplicitly/ to greatel' social equality.. Financially 
and socially disadvantaged persons, through access to higher educa- 
tion, would ascend the'proverbial socioeconomic ladder. This lina of 
reasoning was captured in an early report 'of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on* Higher Education; 

Increasingly it is through cqiiaf access to cdudhtion that equality of 
oppartunitv in American life becomes possible, hut financial barriers 

* • I- 
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and deprivation b\ location. b\ ethnic groupp by age, and b> inadequacy' 
.of precollege education stiU prevent many American citizens from develop* 
ing tbeir full potential (Quality and Equality, Revised Rtcomm^nda- 
ttons. Nczv Levels of Federal Responsibility for Higher Education 1970. 
pp. 6.7). ^ 
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The Carnegie Commission admitted that there remained barriers to 
access; but like most -observers of the federaJ role it tacitly assumed^ 
the removal of tliese barriers would en^ur^ equality'df opportunity for 
all students once the>* departed academe and 'entered the world of 
work. V . 

James O'Toole places the relationship between access and greater 
social equality in an international context: 

In the last few >ears . . , aUnpst all of the developed nations have sought 
^ to turn scIjooIs away from being the instruments of stratification and 
toward 'being the prime tool for greater social equality. Remarkably, 
govcrmnents with ideologies diverse as those in Yugoslavia, Spain, and 
the t^nited States are attempting to p^;ovide gfeater equality of occupa- 
tioniil opportunity through increasing ^cbe»-t« education (1975, p. 26). 

For purposes of amplification, it is.^aEPropriate here to discuss a 
possible explanation for the widespread belief that access lea^s in- 
extricably to equality of opportunity. ' " o 

In the early 1970*s, the weight of quantifiable evidence clearly docu- 
mented a high rate of return to individuals who invested in higher 
education. Building on Theodore Schultz's (1960, pp. 571-583) con- 
ception of the rate of-return analysis of human capital formation, 
Gary Becker used tensus data to calculate average incomes ^f adults 
by educational attainment?. Individual^ rates of return were then cal- 
culated b> establfsshin| the costs borne b> students and their families, 
including foregone income. Gaty Becker (1964, pp. ^7-78) estimated 
that investment in a college education yielded an average aniiual rate 
of 13 percent, a rate of return slightly higher than the 10 percenc.^ 
rate of retmn usually anticipated by private investors. 

Drawing heavily on the framework employed by Becker, W. Lee 
Hanson and Da\id Witmer calculated individual rates of return for 
undergraduate education for the perityl 1939 to 19^8 (1971, p. 27). 
They determined that by 1968 the imfividual rate of return was ap- 
proximately 11 percent for holders of the bachelor degree, down from 
15 percent in 1939, but similar to the rate of a decade earlier. 

On, the basis of studies such as thcse> it was a small step to con- 
clude/ that the broad goal of equality of opportunity would be 
fostered through a public policy tlmt provided direct aid to needy 

\ 
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students vho, in turn, would enrolliri hig 

progress up the socioeconomic ladder. I ... 

1201), for example, argued that public subsidy'of low-income stu- 
dents be granted to eligible college matriculants regardless of ability 
because to do otherwise woijd only reinforce a perpetuation of in- 
equality in society. 

While substantial^ rates of return to education suggested public, 
subsidies to promote the goaj. of equality of opportunity, a dominant 
question was whether the state or Federal Government shoqld assume 
responsibility for funding lower-income students. State-level studies 
by Hanson and Weisbrod (19j59, pp. 176-191) in California and Wind- 
4iam (1970) in Florida reached the same conclusion: the existing state 
system of support for, public higher education was a failure as a force 
for social and economic equality in those states. Although it is im- 
possible to geneialize across the fift> states on the basis of this limited 
research, one implication of these* findings 'was that only by greatly 
increased federal participation could a solution be found to this 
, problem. " i . * 

By I9'72, it was widely accepted in- Congress, although in varying 
degrees, that higher education should be a major force for encourag- 
ing greater opportunity among financially and socially disadvantaged 
groups. The Education Amendments njarked *a major sliift in public 
policy by providing legislative Authorization for liberalized g?ants for 
^ low-income students and a new program oi insjitiiHonar aid related 
^ to those grants. Needy students would be funded on. the du^l as- 
sumptions that (1) the states^ could not solve the problem and (2) that 
the si|bstantial individual rate of return to such students'^ would to-. 
gether\e'a(l to an increased equality of opportunity in American^sp^ 

ciety.V V ' ^ . ' ^ 

There are those who argue.thal the goal of access can and should be 
separated from the notion of equality of opportunity. Accordingly,. 
. federal policy should only be evaluated in ^ terms of the former. We 
emphatically disagree on the grounds that, tlie goVfernment policy 
implicitly suggests not simply equality of educational^. opportunity, 
but equality of social opportunity or greater social equality in the 



1 Establishing the intent' of legislative ^tions is ^particularly difficult in those 
instances where a direct federal polic> is no^ articulated, as in the case of the 
student aid legislation »in the 1972 Education Amendments. For example, there 
arc those who view the 1972 legislation as a mci*is of promoting efficiency in 
American postsccondarV edugition. Our operating assumption, whiph is sliarcd 
by many interpreters of the legislation, is that its intent was primarily to cn- 
' courage equality of opportunity. - \ 
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larger socmy^ Simply put, ir.is. appropriate 4q expose the hidden 
agenda surrounding this issue'and evaluate both the narrow, goal of 
access and the broader goal of equalit) of opportunity. As the re^ 
mainder of this chapter uill demor^traie, we can no longer assume 
tKay-access leads automaiicalh to greater social equality.- 
• On the bas^ of this discussion, it follows that the implications of 
federal policy viva-vis ih^ls goal cannot be e\aluated only in terms of 
access, but must also be evaluated in terms of greater' social equality. 
Toward th^i end, this chapter will focus on the progress toward the 
tealizaiion of these dual components of equality of opportunity as 
well as on the relationship of federal policy to the achievement of 
these goals. 

Progress Toward (he Achievement of Universal Access » -r 

Federal .legislation and funding seldom specify in operational 
terms the goals that are implicit in legislative action. For our pur- 
poses, universal access implies that, all persons should liave.the op- 
portuniiy to enroll in pcjStsecondary education. While multiple cn- 
teria n\ighi be used to assess the acjhievement of this goal, the follow- 
ing criteria (subject to limitations in the data) will be utilized: To 
what extent is the student population and the adult population 
similar with respect to income level, racial composition, ethnic back- 
ground, age, sex, and religion? 

Ip J973, the National Comniission on the Financing of Postsecon- 
dary Education assessed the achievement of the objective of student 
access. The Commission concluded that: 

1- The posisccondar> cducaiion objective of student access, when measured 
in terms of income, race, ethnic group, sex. and geographic location, is 
not \et accomplished. > 

a. The participauon in postsccondar> education of individuals 18-24 
^ >ears of age froni families earning less than $10,000 per \ear is .17.3 

percent while the corresponding participation rate of families eirning 

more than $10,000 per \ear is 38 percent. 

b Thciatcs of participationMn postsccondar^ education for individuals 
from ccriain racial and ethnic minorities are^far below the participation 
rates of other Americans. 

t. Women are also underreprescnted iii postsecondary institutions, con- 
stituting 51 percent of the 18-2} >ear old age group but only 44 percent 
»f undeigraduate enrollment and 39 percent of graduate enrollment, 
d. The location of rollegmie institutions best serves those individuals 
who live in smgll inetropolitati areas. Those who live in Jarge metTo- 
politan areas are onl\ somewhat better-served than those who' live in 
rural areas (1973. p. 176-I7i)). 

A recerrt study by the U.S. Bureau of Census addresses the issue 
of income level and attendance in postsecondary education. Defining 
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middlcincome as between SI 0,000 and $15,000 per year, the study 
revealed that as of 1975 "the slowdown in college enrollment is 
sharpest among yoSaths from middle-class families" (Chronicle of 
Higher Education Ma>M&, J9Z5. p. 6). 

The Census Bureau Study showed that for middle-income families: 

* ... the ratio in which 18 to.24-vcar'old children were actually enrolled 
in college dropped from 43 percent in' 1970 to 56 ,peTcent in 1975 . . 
Among families with incomes under $5.000-where t>ie rates were low to 
begin with-that drop off rate was smallest of all . . . from 19 perccnr\in . 
1970 to 18 percent in 191$' (Chronicle of Higher Education, Mav 19. 
1975. p. 6). " * 

The study further noted that students from families with incomes 
above $15.Q00 dropped least of all, frorf(i 56 percent in 1970 to 54 
percent in* 1973. ' 

While universal access does not imply universal attendance, it is 
clear from these data that the goal of m"ore equitable proportions of 
groups of differing income level* actually attending cofleges is far 
from being achieved. Tersons from relatively well-to-do backgrounds 
coming to attend college at rates far greater than those of student? 
from irfore modest or low income backgrounds. Although students ' 
from middle levels continue' to attend college at substantially higher 
rates than individuals from incomes under S5,000, it should be noted 
that both groups-^not simply low-income groups— have fdled to 
achieve increased access relative to, the more prosperous segment of 
the population. To the extent that reducing disparities bet\v-een in- 
come level and college attendance is a, major vehicle for achieving 
universal access, it is apparent that progress has come slowly and may 
now be regressing. 

A^recent study by the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies, based on 
their staff estimates of 1974 family income distribution and on fresh- 
men family income data, suppcJrts this iaterpretation. The Carnegie 
data show that the percentage of enteriTTg .freshmen from the lowest 
family income quartile actually decreased (16.7 percent to 15.3 per- 
cent) from 1972 tq 1974 while the percentage from the second quartile 
only slightly increased (23.5 percent to 26.7 percent) in the corre- 
sponding period. The percentage of freshmen from the third and 
highest (fourthj^^quartiles decreased only slightly from 1972 to 1974 
* (The Federal Role in Poststxondaiy Education 1975r pt 15). 

.There is considerable disagreement regarding gains in the pro- 
portion of minorities now attending higher education institutions on 
a fiill-time basis. According to U.S. Census Bureau data, the enroll- 
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ment growth of black men increased steadily from 1967 to 1972; in 
197Vit was only 0.5 percent higher than the 1972 level for all college 
black men 14 to 34 years of age. The percentage of black ^^omen be- 
uveen 14 to 34 years of age has 'followed a similar pattern, growing 
just 0.5 of one percent ironi 1972 to 1974 (The Federal Role in Post^ 
secondary Education 1975, p. 74). Although there was a slowing of 
enrollment iacreases between 1972 and 1974, recent Census Bureau 
data illustrate a marked narrowing of the black/whke gap in enroll- 
ments. In 1969, 236,000 black men attended college; in 1975. 422.000 
attended, bringing the black share of male students "from 5 to 9 'per- 
cent (Freeman and HoIIomon 1975, p. 26). 

Howard University's Institute for the Study of Educadonal Policy 
has recently charged that government reports of sharp enrollment in- 
creases of bfack students have been far too optimistic ^^nd overly 
reliant on faulty, inflated data. Their report. Equal Opportunity for 
Blacks in 11$. Higher Education: An Assessment (1975). chaiges that 
Census Bureau data are inflated partly because their surveys are, 
likely to inflate black enrollment through the tendency of low-income 
students to exaggerate, their educational attainment in order to favor^ 
ably impress interviewers. Accordirfg to Kenneth S. Tollejt, chairman 
of the instituted national advisory board: ''I'm sure the number of 
blacks enrolled has gone up some in the last 'two years, but 
certainly has not been as much as the U.S. Census Bureau has re- 
ported*' (Winkler. October 6, 1975. p. 1).' Tlie probjem of obtaining 
accurate data on black enrollment notwithstanding,' it seems fair to 
conclude that the proportioYi of blacks enrolled in American post- 
secondary education has ii}creased substantiall;y in this past decade. 

That some progress^is also being made toward increased minority 
group enrollment is revealed in statistics compiled by the depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Data from 1972 indicate • 
the highest enrollments of ethnic minorities to date: in 29 states, the 
proportion of undergraduates from minority groups approached or 
exceeded the proportion of those minorities in the state's resident 
population (Winkler. November II, 1974, p. 1). , 

In spite of the publicity given open admissions and equality of op- 
portunity, there haVe bcOn only slight gains in the number of wo- 
men titlencHng higher education on a-'full-time basis (The Federal 
Role in Postsecondary Educatton' \9Td, p. 74). .However, older men 
and women, who have traditionally attended college in relatively 
small numbers, are returning to college in far greater proportions 
than ever before. In 1960. 536,000 people §ged 30 to 34 enrolled in 
college; in 1974, 720,000 Fqx persons 35 and over, enrollments in- 
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creased by 30 percent to approximately one million between 1972 and 
1974 (Freeman , and Hollomon 1975, p. 24). 

Utilizing these multiple criteria, it is clear that progess toward the 
achievement of universal access has been gradual and uneven. Mosf • 
important, the wide disparities between .income level and college at- 
tendance have been altered very little. Persons from higher socio- 
economic positions, as^ measured by income level, continue to com- 
prise a disproportionate segment of higher .education's clientele, while 
both lower- and middle-income students make up a consistently* 
smaller proportion of the 18- to 24.year-old age cohort attending 
higher education institutions. As reported earlier, lower-income stu- 
dents account for only 18 percent of college and university attenders, 
compared to 54 percent for students from upper-income families. The 
pattern for women hks shown only a gradual upswing in college at- 
tcndan<;e relative to their male oounterparts. The most substantial 
gains in access have been for blacks and other minority students as 
well as older students, although these groups are still dispropor- 
tionately represented relative to nonminority students and-the-ira^ 
ditional 18- toJ4=y€^old college age 'cohort. 

_JEhe-idea of student choice is closely related to universal access. Stu- 
dent choice implies that students shquld haVe a reasonable choice 
among different types of postsecondary institutions. A single criterion 
will be employed in evaluating the achievement of this goal: To 
. what extent is the student population— in terms of minority back- 
ground, sex, and income level— evenly dispersed. among postsecondary 
institutional types? 

At the beginning of the 1975-1976 academic year, students of - 
-minority background,- sex, and income level were not evenly dis- 
persed among different types of postsecondary institutions. Although 
blacks, for example, have gained substantially more access to higher 
education in the last several years, they are underrepresenied at large 
public universities, where they comprise only 6 percent of the total 
enrollment, and at four-year private colleges, where they account for 
42 percent of the student body.' These findings on black students,- 
drawn from Equal Opportunity for Blacks^ in U.S. Higher Educa^ 
tion: An Assessment (1975), further show that blacks are most Ukely 
to be enrolled in public two-year colleges or in the predominantly 
black four-year institutions. 

Women and low-incomq students are heavily represented in com- 
munity coUeges/Private institutions still enroll a large proportion of 
students from affluent homes, while '^nvisible^ colleges'' Wanly en- 
roll students, from middle-income or persons from more mMfisJ^back-^ 
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grounds, as do public four-year colleges. Public multiuniveh^ties 
generally attract students of middle-income or wealthier means, but ^ % 
not as large a proportion of upper-income students as are attracted ' 
by the .prestigious private universities (National Commission on the 
tinancing of Pdstsecondary Education 1973, p. 401). 
. In the absence of more recent data, it is difficult to make" a firm~ 
judgment concerning the degree of student choice. On the basis of 
our single criteria, however, it is ^afe to assume that student choice is 
as far from being realized as is the primary goal of universal access 



■ Urtiversal Access: Present Policy 
^ M the preceding section documents, there has been uneven and 
gradual progress toward ^he achievement of universal access. This 
may be' due m part to individual states that have made substantial 

and New York, for 

example, enjoy a post-high schdbl attendance rate of close to 70 per- 
cent {More Than Survival 1975, p. 25).' But these two states have- 
been the exception, and it is the Federal Government that has most 
•strongly supported the goal of universal access. This raises the ques- 
tion. What are the implfcations of- current federal policy for the 
achievement of universal access? 

The federal student aid programs administered by the U.S Office 
of Education have been effective in improving the. educational oppor- 
tunity for blacks and other minority students. Persons in these groups 
which have, long been denied access to college, ^te now attending 
postsecondary institutions in greater proportions than ever before. 
The BEOG program, in particular, has permitted many of these stu- 
dents to attend college. Although few of the college-based.student aid 
programs, such as SEO.G, SSIG, and CWS, have been funded at 
authorized levels, current levels of funding have contributed toward a 
steady increase in the number of blacb and other minorities attend- 
ing college. 

Although federal , student aid monies have increased for under- 
graduate students, the level of funding has not been adequate to meet 
the educational expenses of the growing pool of eligible students aid 
recipients. Sidney MarlSnd, President of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, estimates a $500 million ga|. between student assistance 
programs and demonstrated need of eligible students for the 3974- 
^1975 academic year; he projected a gap of $2 billion between ap- 
■propriations and needs-for the 1975-1976 year, given inflation and the 
increased eligibility of yude^s precipitated by a new, more-generous 
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need-analysis formula ckveloped byahe College Scholarship Seryice^^ 

^(Thc Highe^r Education Daily, October 30, 1974)*. 

I The level oEfederaJ funding has contributed to the slow progress 
toward universal access among groups long denied access to post- 
secondary education. Low-income students, who are generally eligible 
f6f federal support, continue to be denied access because of insufficient 
funds to cover other educational and family expenses. Also, students 
.from middle-income families earning $1 1,000 a year may be unable to ^ 
attend even with BEOG grants' and student loans, because of high 

costs. ' * 

Unequal funding has further exjacerba^ted the problfem of a declin- 
ing proportion of. middle-inc^e students gaining access to college. 
These students, wlio are disproportionately represented in higher edu- 
cation compared to upper-income students, ire often ineligible fqr 
student aid in the fdrm'of grants. For example, most students from a 
family of four whose parents earn roughly §11,000 a year do not 
qualify for a BEOG, grant. Originally, guaranteed loans ^re the 
government's contribution to Middle America; studerits whose parents 
had an adjusted income of 515,000, automatically qualified. Until 
recently, they had to pass a rigid financial means test. Thus, even if 
middle-income students were able to secure a GSL, for example; these 
loans still remain insufficient to cover the total costs of college. It is 
not s'urprising,- therefore, that the proportion of middle-income stu- 
dents attepding college has declined in the last several years. While, 
the relative proportion of middle-income youth attending college is 
still substantially higher than for persons from lowenincome back- ■ 
grounds, both groups continue 4o be denied iccess relative to stu- 
dents from upper-income families. ^ 

5ince enrollment in higher education is tied to a variety of factors 
otjier than finances— such as educational level of parents, intelligence, 
and self-image— universal attendance in higher education is very un- 
likely (Harris 1973, p. 3S7). But in spite pf thise obstacles, to what 
extent has recent federal policy, especially sludent .assistance pro- 
grams fosteced progress toward universal access? On \he one hand, 
student aid programs have increased the access of minority and black 
• students. Thus, there is evidence Jthat adequate and equitable fund- 
ing of the current student aid prograpis can lead to greater access for 
groups now disproportionately represented jn higher education. On 
• the other hand, student, aid programs generally are inadequately 
funded if lower-income students, ,the major target group of federal 
policy, are to be encouraged to 'Attend college in greater numbers. In 
addition, many mid'^De-income students are being denied access bfe- 
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cause of the unavailability of either grants or- loans to assist them in 
• covering their college expenses. The implications of current federal ' 
policy are quite clear! federal student aid .programs have contributed 
to gradually improved access for certain groups while access for other 
groups remains unchanged'or limited. 

« 

Universal Access: Future Policy 

Social scientists and .educators have been relatively unsuccessful in 
predictipg future developments in American /igher education. Shift- 
ing enrollment patterns, rising educational c^ts, and crf^nging public - 

., attitudes toward higher education are onlf a few of the factols that 
.must be considered in forecasting future iknds. Still, any assessment- 
of the implications of federal higher education policy should include 

, a- brief treatment of the possible future imph'cations of tliat policy. 
For purposes of discussion the cjuestion might be -raised: What are' 
the implications of the current'federal role for the achievement of 
universal access to^postsecondary education in the future? 

If the Federal Government continues to utilize' student aid as a 
vehicle for achieving universal access, it is likely that for some groups, 
universal access will come somewhat closer to' being a reality. It is 
likely that through the fully funded BEOG program low-income 
groups will -attend college at increasing rates, comparable to and 
possibly excebcyng the attendance rates of the traditional college 
clientefe. This will be especially so if total enrollments continue to 
level off and pos.sibly decline. Thus, students from the lowest income 
background, because they are realizing a relatively high .Tate, of return 
on their college education, ma> make substantial gains toward achiev- 
ing univfersal-access. 

. On the other hand, there is little evidence to suggest that the ^^i 
present federal student ai^l policy will make significant progress to- 
ward universal access as long as the programs are consistently, under- 
funded. Similarly, -unless major changes are- made in easing financial 
eligibility for st^.deat aid programs, students from middle-income 
families will continueNto have a disproportionate rate of college at- 
tendance relatKe to sti^dents^from uppe^^income families. ' 

There are, of course, a nutpb'er of factors that may influence the 
uaevep trend toward universal access, including a rapidly changing . 
job market .-md the unlikely, though possible, development of steadily ' 
increasing state student aid assistance for lower-income students But 
based on present trenck, a more likely possibility is that minority 
group students will gradually rtialize greater atcess while overall low- 
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/ income to middle-income students will be l^t with only the promise 
of greate? educational opportunity. • ^ 

Progress Toward Social Equality y 

If universal access suggests that all citizens should have the op- 
portunity to ^enroll irf postsecondary institutions, greater social 
equality implies not oivly that persons of differembackgramrfswill 
have access, b<it al>o wifl substantiall>;^jjnpro^rlheir socioeconomic 
position because of their g^ti gtp^tioii in p ostsecondary education. 
^^^J^t^^Ti^x^ ^M^ ' y^ ^T^^^^^^ the assumption. of upward mo- 
ability, ^^R^€I^To^ms the basis of the federal commitment to universal 
access, the federal role should also be evaluated in terms of actual 
progress toward the realization of this goal. The following criterion 
will be employed:. To what extent have stddentsi especially from 
groups previously denied access to higher 'education, improved their 
relative socioeconomic position in terms of economic position and oc- 
cupational status through participation in Ijigher education? 

Using -a variety of measures, 'the econofhic status of college gradu- 
ates has, in general, been ^declining in Ithe past several years. Froni 
1969 to 1975, the starting salaries of male graduates in industry 
dropped markedly both in real terms ^nd relative to the earnings of 
other workers. Accdrding to College Placement Council data, there 
has .beep a decrease of 23 percent in the real starting pay for men 
with ^social science, or humanities degrees, a decline of 21 percent in 
the real pay for beginning bTs. mathematics majors, and of 17 per- 
cent for beginning electrical engineers with Moctorates. The ratio of 
college graduate .to \igji school graduate incomes has also fallen 
sharply in the I970's. in 1969, for example, full-time 25- to 35-year- 
old Workers with four or more years of college earned 39 percent more 
than workers with four years of high schoolLjiu l97Si -these' same 
'Workers earned onl^3j)ercentrmore'{Freeman and Hollorfion 1975, 

- p. 2?). ^ J,--- t,, . . . 

^jVVhile there are several exceptions to this pattern, notably jn busi* 
^'ness administration, the overall decline Ja "real" starting salaries and 
relative incomes, together with rising educational Costs, has led to a 
' falling rate of return on the college investment. As noted earlier, the 
return h^ar^enerally held between 11 to 15 percent for the three 
"'^decades prior to 1970; according to sisveral recent estimates, the rate 
of return had dropped to 7 to 8 percent by 1974 (Freeman and 
Hollomon 1975, p.. 25). 
For black college graduates, starting' salaries have risen to parity 
' ' with those of whiites in the early 1970's, after decades of being sub- 



6tantiafly lower. Incomes of blacks have risen sharply in the past 
several years; during the 1969 to 1^)73 period, incomes of black 
^aduates rose by 32 percent, 'as compared to 20 percent for white 

♦graduates. While there are few estimates on the rate of return for 
black college graduates, Rithard Freeman and J. Herbert Hollomon 
submit that "even pessimistic calculations suggest higher rates for 
blacks tJiarHfoTwhites in the 1970's; a return in 1974, for example, on 
thre order of 11-12 percent compared with 8.5 percent estimated for 
college graduates as a whole" (1975, p. 27). 
__ JJnfortunatcly, the re is a paucity of recent data concerning* the 

jreJaU^e^^nomrr^^tion of other groups now being encouraged to^ 
attend higher education in greater numbers, especially for low-income 
students and other minority group students. To the extent that these 
groups have suffered the economic fate of'^the traditional cHentele of 
hfgher education, it is quite likely that they have not markedly im^ 
proved their economic .position. On the other hand,, they might possi- 
bly be realiziiW an economic rate of return similar to black' stQ- 
dentsv An indirect measure of their progress can be made through an 
analysis ofahe relative occupayonal status of these groups*' ^ 
'Turning to occupational statif? as a.>,econd measure x>t greater so- 

/cial equality, it i\ Veadil> apparent that for ""many -'college 'graduates 
the l^atlege'jpb markei has gone from n boom to a bust in the brid 
^pan^^f 'rmig^ of studies has carefully docu-' 

mented that sfzabMj>e^ workers h?ve had increas- 

iilg difficulty dhmining empioyrneltt.dipan gttidliauon.- 

More importaTTc for our purposes," other studies IvavV shown that 
recent college graduates arp in6fea§ingly faced with tlje problem 
of underemi?lo)ment. \In^'I971,*C6r example, 36 percent of male col-"" 
le^e grad(ijite5> were nhable to find professional or Managerial jobs, 
upon, graduation (O'TOofe 1075. p. 33). .Between 1969 and 1974, ap- 
proximatel> one third of thc.raale and two-tTiirds of the female gradu- 

^'ates had to accept position** imrelatcd to their college majors, com- 
pared with ^0 perfenf of men and*13 percent pi women in the early 
1'960'^ (Freerrtan and^ Ho}lomon 1975, p. 25). ' ' , " 

Largely "because the' job ^arket functions "to the advantage of tliose 
who have >the characteristics diat aV^^ currently seen ^s attractive to 
emplo>ers, black college gramiates have recently experienced upward 
job mobilit). Data employettlby Freeman and HolldmOn show that: 

The share of black graduate^ obtaining managerial Jobs^from which 
blacks liad^ histori<^iIlv been excluded— jumped frojn f?.^ percent in 1964 
to ll^pcrfcnt**in lOGOiand theiAto 19 percent in 1975,/whilc. white rep- . ' 
rcscntaJion in fhanaj>^mcnt was itlativcly nncJianged {Iph, p. 26). 



vCoUege educated women, as a separate group, have fared less Veil 
than blacks in utilizing schooling to secure occupational advance- 
ment. While women have nearly the same educational qiialifka- 
tiom as men, they are overrcpresentcd in, some of the.rnost routine 
jobsJa the economy; for example, over 90*percent of .all receptionists, 
secretari^S^elephonc operators, seamstresses, and stitchers 
(0'TooleJ9Z5, 33). 

" There is ijjttle available^ data on the current occupational trends 
among lovver-incomc students who are graduating from^^jidtlege in 
slightly greater proportions than in previous years. In the absence of 
comparable data, it seems reasonable t_o„a ssumej bat these persons are^ 
suffering from the same unemployment and underemployment prob- 
lems affecting th»i traditional clientele of higher ecjucation. There are 
no visible pressures for employers to hire lowdr-income graduates. , 

To briefly summarize, access to higher, education has led to greater 
social equalit^^for a few groups of stuflehts. Black college graduates, 
and probably other minority students, have improved their occu- 
pational status^iwhich, in turn, has been a(^companied by ajatej&tre- 
turn on schooling t\at exceeds the average rate for traditional college 
graduates. However,\the market has apparently failed ,to meet the 
needs of other groups, especially low-income college graduates. In 
turn, the relative economic position of these groups has not sub- 
stantially imt>roved as a result of their participation in higher edu- 
cation, c 

On balance, it' is not too difficult to evaluate the current achieve- 
ment' of greater social equality through universal aci^ess. For some 
groups, notably blacks, there is the prospect that universal access jnay 
indeed lead to greater social equality... Xhis^ interpretation, however, 
must be qualified for several reasonsJEirsty ^s^hile black students' are 
attending college in greater numbers than ever before, they are still 
disproportionately underrepresented compared to white students. 
^J*hus, without universal access and increased retention, greater social 
equality will continue to be realized by a relatively small percentage 
of blacks. That is, substantial^ progress toivard the 'achievement of 
greater social equality is contingent upon universal access, which is 
still far from being realized, even for blacks. Second, a rapidly im- 
proving overall socioeconomic position for any group cannot be fairly 
evaluated within a span of only five years. At,le^st'a decade is re- 
quired before th& progress of blacks can accurately be assessed. 

But what of the other groups previously denied access to hfgher 
education? Except for women, where federal pressures may lead to in- 
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creased mobility, there is no evidence that increased access. leads to 
appreciably greater social equality for low income, middle-incorrte, 
anS dther students. Indeed, it appears that these groups are suffering 
from *the same low rate of return and occupational problems of un- 
employments and underemployment that characterize the traditional ^ 
clientele of postsecon^ary education. For many students who hact^e 
been discriminated against, the goal of greater social equaKty is iio * 
closer to being realized than the goal of universal access. 

Achieving Social Equality: Present Policy 

Although federal ^|wlicy .t9.ward higher education has not §|gjjt8tly 
designated universal attest as the vehicle for greater social equality, 
it has tacitly assumed Aha t increased access will lead io greaf^r social 
equality.. What are theNjmpli cations of current federal policy for the 
achievement of* greater s^ial equality fo^ those groups* that are 
relative newcomers ,to postsccondary educatign? Federal I^pJify since 
1972 has shifted froiri institutional to student aid on^^tbc-^sunftp^on 
that improved access^will lead to greater social equality. 'Because 
federal policy is only indirectly (though access} oriented toward the 
achievement of this goal, the implications can only be discussed in the 
broadest, of terms. , ^ 

To tht,^^tent that federal student aid ^programs have resulted in 
greater J^W^* it appears that certain groups, especially blacks and 
other minOTtties, nave substafirtially improved their socioeconomic po- 
'sitfon through participation in higher education.* Recent black college 
graduates; for example,^ are enjoying both a relatively high rate of re- 
turn 'on their college investment an^ occupational statu§. relative to a 
comparable cohort group, namely, white students from all income 
levels. . ; " ' • 

However,* there is tio evidence that fedejal support for lower- or 
middlb-income students,*^ woirten, and older students has tesulted in 
appreciably greater social equality for these ^oups. Confronted WitK^ 
the dual problems of unemployment and underemployment that gre 
confronting college graduates^when they entssr the marketplace, these 
grcHJps are, nor substantially improving their occupational* status; in 
tiirn, their rate of return has pot contributed to, an improving socio- 
economic position. 

Tilis- Kck of progress toward greater social equality cannot be di- 
rcctlljj related' tp the'mUliiple programs of student aid. 'However, a 
government policy, of promoting universal access tliroiigh shident as- 
sistaTice programs oh the premise that it will lea'd la*^eat€r social 
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equality is called^ into question. Mobility in the marketplace is in- 
creasingly tied to a variety of tac^ors,' particularly fhe relative health 
of the economy. Because higlier education no longer guarantees up* 
ward mbbility, the impjicit federal commitment to greater social 
equality must be macfe explicit for public discussion. * * 

Achieving Social Equality: Future Policy 

Of all the factors most \ike\) ip* affect the relationship between edu- 
cation and mobility *non?: is mofe crucial than trends in the market- 
place. Several researchers have turned Jheir attention to this issue and 
their projections imply that the federal role in postsecondary educa- 
tion ought ;to be evaluated in light of these trends. Because federal 
policy continues to assume that education -is a major vehicle of up* 
ward socioeconomic mobility, any'discussion of the possible future im- 
plications of that policy rnust take these trends into account. For 
purposes'of discussion: What are the implications of th^ current fed> 
eral role for the achievement of greater social equality in light of 
projected trends on the relationship between education and mobility? 

vFirst examine some projections concerning education and socio- 
economic mobility. ^ 

A number of economists have examined the r-elationship^between 
education and the job market, attempting to ascertain if the collapse 
of the job market in the 1970's is only (i temporary phenomena. 
Among others, Ricljard Freeman and J. Herbert Hollomoi^, Stephen 
Presch, and James OToole have concluded that thcfe is likely to be a 
long-term change in the^ suppl>-demand 'balance in . the American 
marketplace. ' 

^ On .the demand side. Freeman andr Hollomon have concluded that 
the "long-term growth of demand for college workers decelerated sub- 
stantially in the seventies'* and is likely torcontinue (1975, p. Zl). 
Coincident jvith the leveling off of demand has been a rapid increase 
in the supply of college graduates. Stephen Drescll (1975, p. 2$3) pre- 
dicts that the* college educafed proportion, of the adult population 
(age 25 and over), after rising from 7.7 percent in 1960 to 11 percent 
in 1970, can be expected to reach 15 or 16 percent by 1980 — or a 4 
to 5 point percentage gain over 1970. According to a number of pro- 
jections (Freeman and Hollomon 1975; Dresch 1975), this combina- 
tion of decelerated gr<)\^th in demand \md increase* in supply, and.rtot 
simply ^ the overall recession or pther relatively short-term develop- 
ments, suggests that the current unfavorable situation for college 
graduates is likely to extend into at least the 1980's. Even the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics {Occupational Manpower 
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and Training Needs, Revised 1974) estimated that the numbeVof col- 
lege gradtjaies will exceed the number of jobs requiring their skills 
by about 800,000 between now and 1985. Based on these predictions, 
college graduates irt the foreseeable future are unlikely to enjoy oc- 
cupational mobility to the extent tfiat once characterized,^participa- 
tion in higher, education. 

As the coHege-educated labor market deterdorates over the next 
decade, the relative>arnings gain from a college educatipn can be 
, expected to decline (Dresch 1975,^ p. 253; Freeman and Hollomon 
1975, p. 28). An optimistic forecast would be if^ the rate of returif re- 
mains at the current level of 7 to 8 percent; a more likely scenario 
would be a drop to 6^percent. 

Based on the preceding predictions concerning job market patterns 
artd rate§ of remrn, it is highly probable that, a^high percentage of 
college graduates are unlikely to realize greater social equality in 
terms o( substantially improved occupational an^ economic status. 
The^ question remains. To what extent arc minority, women, and low 
income students likely to experience the same job market siti^ion? 
As noted earlier, prospects for b^lack college graduates have not been^^ 
^3 adversely affected by market t'rertds as those of whites. According, to 
one prediction, this pattern is likely to be maintained in the future, 
especially given affirmative actidh pressures (Fryman and Hollomon 
1975, p. 30). But the American marketplace has always valued "white- 
ness" as well as schooling, and* in the absence of sustained federal 
pressures for hiring blacks and other minorities, Ihe achievement gf 
greater social equality for these groups could be impaired.„ 

Unfortunately, there are few projections of thp prospects for^mo- 
bility among other grdups previously denied access. It seems likely, 
however, that in the absence of strong federal measures^ these groups 
too wilLat best achieve a rate of retunn similar to the traditional 
clientele of postsecondary' education. M^omen may prov^ to art 
except^^ iatefvention. But what of low-income 

-stuaen^who are now entering academe with the expectation of fm- 
proving their socioeconomic status? Because of the unavailability of 
good data, it may be hypothesized that lower -income students will con- 
tinue to realize relatively low rates'of return on their educational in-, 
vestment. ' " 

The explanation for this prediction is simply that low-income stu- 
dents do not and will not have^hQse characterfstics or family environ^, 
ments th^t are attractive to employers. Coasequently there is no rea- 
son to predict that tbe market; any more in the^fifture than the 



preseiu dme, is likely to meet th^^^employment and underemploy- 
ment ptoblems of t^e low-income stuofeqts. 

F,ederaL funding has promoted universal^a^ess through a variety ol 
student grknts and loans on the premise that participation in post- 
secondary ^ucation will lead to greater sociareqiiality. But Vith the 
exception ofVblaclcs and other minority students, current and pro- 
jected trends on the relationship between educatiolh and work ifnply 
that the majority of disadvantaged students are unlikely to-^reali 
greater socioeconomic mobility. Has thePederal Government^ throui 
- a variety of student programs designed chiefly to promote the ^t 
tendance of these groups, failed to Acknowledge the reality 
American marketplace? Our own conclusion is that current studfent 
- ^ aid assistaBce, no matter how generously furfdcd, simply cannot as- 
' sure that groups of students traditionally denied access will, witJiW 
'Creased educational opportunity, Realize greater social equality inV^ 
j^^^icah society. ^ ■ 

Conclusion: Equality of Opportunity 

. There is some e\idenc^hat certain groups, such as blacks. Rave 
achieved greater access through recent federal policy. If the federal 
government continuei* to espouse e^uility of opportunity by support- 
ing students through the medium student assistance, what is the 
likelihood tliat the nation will move torward the achievement of this 
goal? The evidence suggests that progress will at best be slow and at 
worst count erpwroductive, . , ' ^ 

, Current student aid programs ajre slowly and unevenly affecting the 
college plans of students previously denied access. While blacks ar^ 
^ continuing to enjoy greater access, other low-income and even middle-, 
income students are e^njoying little if any increased access. Given the 
unequal and low levels of funding that characterize current student 
aid programs, there is insufficient reason to predict that access to 
and retention in higher education will substantialfy ijifrease for per- . 
sons in these groups^^^^ y --^'^ 

In viewing equality of opportunity in the brgad sen se,^ however, the 
tissue is not simply oneK)f improved, access, but whether the Federal 
Government can realistically view access to postsecondary education 
' as a vehicle of social mobility. To the extent the Government is ^ro- 
^ viding freer access to education, it may be paradoxically creating a 
situation that can only lead to frustration. For the majority of dis- 
advantaged students, the promise of socioeconomic mobility through 
education is and shall continue 'to be tempered by the realities of 
the" job marKet. Current and projected, trends in the job iharket for . 
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college graduates strongly suggest Wt education is not likely ta .con- 
tinue to be a major vehicle of upward, mobility. ^ 

Thus, it is, not simply that the tool o| student aid has, failed to 
markedly improve access; it is also that th,e Government's implicit 
goal of greater social equality through' education has become in- 
creasingly suspect. To the extent that the goal ofa^ievement of ac- 
cess is bei«g unrealized, the mechanism and the level of student aid 
assistance can be questioned. Buf if greater social equ^iity is also a 
goal, then tTie issue <ft the v^cy legitimacy of that goal arises^ Put 
simply, can .the Federal Government through ^any program, no mat- 
ter h6\/^ener6usly fund^ed, continue' in good faith to ehcdurage uni- 
versal access *as a vehicle for upward mobility? 

Institutional Health and Diversity 

The first chapter of this essay discussed how the Federal Govern- 
jnent, beginrffrig in the late 1950*s, increasingly viewed a financially 
sCaBh>s5^stem of higher education as "in the national interest. Un- 
precedentet^mounts^of institutional aid to both public and private 
institutions, frinn direct categorical aid to grants for capital construc- 
tion, suggested tliab^UeFederal Government was assuming a partial 
responsibility for the lieaTtk and diversify of the nation's colleges and 
universities. y ' « 

The Fedei^l Governmem'^hbs not explicitly committed itself to the 
provision of the financial intftgrity of postsecondary education as it 
has to-universal access; yet it ifan be interpreted to be a major federal 
priority. The following section ^vill discuss briefly the achievement of 
institutional healtii and di\%rsity as a context for the more direct 
examination of. the federal involvement with this goal. 

Progress Toward Institutional Health and Diversity 

As a broad goal, institutional health and ^diversity implies that 
postsecondary institutions are sound both financially and educational- 
ly. Because of the difficulty in measuring educational vitality, it is 
necessary to select financial health as both a direct and indirect 
method of assessing the^achievepaem-'of't^ The following cri- 
teria will b^ eoxployedrTowhat extent have postsecondary institu- 
tions Tn terms of institutional type and type of control (public-pri- 
vate) maintained the financial stability that was achieved during the 
financially prosperous years of the I960*s? j 

It is not "necessary to detail the existence of a financial crisis in 
America higher education. Earl Cheit (1971, 1973), the Cariiigig- 
Commission on Higher Education, and a variety of groups and in- 
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Sividuals have all, in varying degrees, collected evidence to indicate 
that a financial crisis existed. No one* would argue that postsecondary 
education, across the entire spectrum of institutions, has maintained 
in the 1970's the stability that characterized the 1960*s. But financia^^^ 
problems have differentially affected. postsecondary institutions and it 
is useful to examine these differences and some possible explanations 
for the disparities. 

Financial distress has seemed most severe within the private sector 
where tuitions have risen rapidly. Many private institutions that have 
neither high prestige nor specific constituencies have been in danger 
of being priced out of the higher education market. Cheit (1971, 
1973) has found that private institutions are hard pressed to offer ad- 
ditional aid to low- and middle-income students with each increase in 
tuition. Some private colleges that find it difficult to attract students 
are* too "small" to practice "economy of scale" and be cost effective 
(Smith 1971, pp. 123-I42). Costs are higher for private schools than for 
public institutions and these higher, costs cannot be explained by 
examining basic differences between the two sectors (Leslie 1973, p 
12). In addition, while tuitfcn within the^public sector has increased 
substantially, it does not approximate the percentage of cost-of-educa- 
tion financing that pri,vate tuition provides. 

In 1950, the private sector was educating 50 percent of the college 
population. By 1975, its percentage share had dropped to 22 per- 
cent. In the 1970*5, according to Shulmam fifty private institutions 
have closed, fifteen have merged with other institutions, and six have 
Kecome public. During the same period of time, twenty-six new pri- 
vate institutions have been' established (Shulman 1974, p. I). 

Within the private sector, the mbst prestigious institutions, mean- 
ing four-year, selective liberal arts colfeges and nationally recognized 
universities, have been least affected by enrollment declines. Even 
these institutions have not escaped fin^cial difficulties due to the de- 
cline in .research funds, foundation ^nd private gifts, and the effects 
of inflation. "Invisible colleges,*' or the less prestigious private liberal 
arts colleges, have faired considerably worse than their selective, more 
renowned cbunterparts. Still, those "invisible colleges'* with a special 
mission or directed toward a specific clientele have enjoyed a^sorne- 
what easier time in attracting their needed enrollments and maintain- 
ing a s^mblance'of financial stability. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancem^ent of Teaching has predicted that sucH special pur- 
pose private colleges will continue to survive: . . black colleges, wo- 
men's colleges, and some religiously affiliated colleges may fare O.K. 
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because of. new strength from the link to their particular con- 
stituency" (More than Survival 1975, p. 77). 

The institutions most affected by financial strain in the private 
sector are^the junior colleges. These institutions^ face severe competi- 
tion from low-cost, and in some cases, free public community colleges. 
Private two-year college enrollments declined by 3.5 percent for the 
1973-74 academic year (Chronicle of Higher Education, December 16^ 
1974, p. 8), while the public community colleges continue to grow. 

The financial picture is more mixed in the public sector. In some 
public institutions, enrollment pressures continue while appropria-, 
tions do not keep pace with rising* costs. Many of these institutions 
find that for every student not cohered with increased funds to meet 
the increased cost of education, other cutbacks are required. Still other 
institutions, such as state colleges and regional universities, are ex- 
periencing sharp market declines in enrollment. Four-year public col- 
leges, many of which were formerly teachers* colleges, have probably 
been the most severely hit by^shifts in enrollment patterns, and their 
relative financial status *has suffered accordingly. Major research uni- 
versities hafVe held their financial status relatively constant for the past 
several years by maintaining enrollments and attempting to improve 
efficiency. As mentioned previously, public community college enroll- 
ments have climbed substantially in the past few years, which has 
contributed to a relatively stable financial condition. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion regarding the extent, 
of the financial problems confronting American postsecondary edu- 
cation. 'According to some observers, higher education has recently' 
gone through a^ recurring series of financial crises, while others view 
the current situation in a larger historical context. But nearly all ob- 
servers of postsecondary education seem to agree tliat co^ipared to the 
financially prosperous period of the 1960*s, the financial stability of 
the" majority of postsecondary institutions has declined hiarkedly. 
Further, the diversity of the postsecondary enterprise has been 
severely-^ined by the interrelated factors of dechning'tnrollmcnt^ 
and higher cost« that have affected private colleges and universities. 
Several institutional types, especially major research universities, both^ 
public and private, have fared relatively well. But at a global level, 
the health and diversity of American postsecondary education has 
been threatened. 

Achieving Diversity : Present .and Future Policy 

Earl Cheit (1971, p. 11) has found that^colleges and uni^rersities btj- 
gan to first experience financial pressures bV the 1968-1969 academic 
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year. During this period,' federal research grants reached^ peak and 
began to level off in some fields and decline sharply in others. In 
terms of constant 1967 dollars, the amount of federal research grants 
leveled off in the early 1970*s and by. 1974-1975 were well below their 
1967-1968 level (The Federal Role in Postsecondaty Education 1974, 
p. 18). Federal preddctaral fellowships and traineeships have also de- 
clined, from assisting 51,400 graduate students in 1968-1969 to 18,000 
in 1974-1975. Expenditures for fellowships and traineeships dropped 
from $262 million to $80 million over the same period {The Federal 
Rdle in Postsecondary Education 1975, p. 75). 

Declining federal support for research, as a major form of insti- 
tutional support, has been accqmpanied b^ an overall leveling off 'of 
/the rate of gro^nh.of federal funding for postsecondary education. 
Following th^ passage of the 1972 Education Amendments,- the pro- 
. portion of federal monies appropriated for postsecondary education 
swung dramatically from institutional aid in the form of research, 
training, and grants for special purposes to a variety of student aid 
pr4)grams. Although state governments, stuplents as consumers, and a 
variety of individuals and groups have contributed to the financial 
stability of postsecondary education, the Federal Government has 
continued to assume a ma^or responsibility. Insofar as it is possible 
to ascertain. What are the implicaUons* of current federal policy, 
especially the emphasis on student aid assistance, for the achievement 
of a healthy and diverse structure of postsecondary education? 

Since the 1972 Amendments, many of'the new "disadvantaged" stu- 
dents have been funded with federal BEOG, SEOG, and CWS monies 
as well as through guaranteed loans ,and^ajvariety of other programs. 
The federal monies that these students, have Drought to liiglicr cdtir- 
cation have contributed to the financial health of institutions, espe- 
cially in the private sector where tuition and fees ihore nearly ap- 
proximate the cost of education. Because general 'institutional support' 
had previously gone largely to public institutions, students receiving 
federal support have indirectly contributed to the financial health of 
the private sector. Federal student aid financing tends to favor private 
institutions because small institutions, most of ^vhich are private, re- 
ceive more funding per student. In addition, students selecting private 
colleges tend to receive larger grants than those in public institutions. 
This is because the Federal Government, by intent or not, has pro- 
vided disproportionate assistance to the private sector through the 
^on?Iialf cost provisiort. of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
program. It should be noted that this-policy continues to be attacked 
by many Jtublic institutions as discriminatory against the less affluent 
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student who could otherwise cover all or most of his educational costs 
within the current $1,400 BEOG ceiling at. a public institution. 
Finally, student aid has been less vulnerable than institutional 
grants to constitutional challenges to government support of private 
spools. The private sector therefore enjoyed some benefits from the 
federal support given to' disadvantaged students. * * 
%\lthough student aid programs have brought new monies to pri- 

^ vatc ins^tutions^ there are several factors surrounding this form. 
The current levels of federal support suggest that federal, support has 
been of little, if any, overall assistance in helping the financially 

, troubled private sector.. » 

Tifsujlye Higher Education Act of 1972 stipulates that 'federal 
fun^s to 'institutions must be used only "to, defray ^instructional ex- 
penses in academically related .programs/' and that Vhe institution 
"wv)l expend during the academic year for such related programs, an 
amount -equal to at least the average* amount spent during the pa^t 
three years.'\The accepted .Interpretation of thf?se guidelines is" that, 
even if furxled, these i^ddiuonal monies will not be available to off- 
set deficits but primarily will be ased for tlie disadvantaged students, 
femiited. At the very least, the admission of such students has not. 
Jo^ie niuch to ^alleviate the financial problems of many sjnall private 

^^^sututSpns berause of the added cc)sts pf expanding curricula and in-^ 
creasing support services needed to serve low-income groups, par-, 
ticularly those of minority races. For many*" private institutions, the 
promise of federal support thrpugh student aid has been tempered by 
thor reality ofah6 added j:o^^aWciated with educating new Students. 

\ ^ond,t h^ lever of Jfederaf 'funding oTstudent ^id has done little 
to allCVtSTe the problems of llie financially plagued private sector. 

^ Cheit^(1971, 1973) has found thart private colleges, in particular, are 
still hard-pressed to provide additi.dhal^^^pancial )iid money to stu-' 
dents not eligible for federal or state programs o?1iot covered ade- 
quately by si^ch programs to meet their real expenses. According to 
the American' Council on Education, . . institutions are annually 
pouring m^' than $500 million of their own, largely fmrestricted, 
fund^into the gap^ft by the inadequacy of funds (torn states and 
fedeVal sources" (American Council o;i Educarion May 14, 1974). 
Thus in many cases endo\vm^t funds or current incom^ funds/have 
been used to supplement aid to students, thereby putting the insutu- 
rion in an even weaker financial situation. * 

.Finally, federal student aid programs have apparently influenced 
students who would otherwise have gone to^^pubUc" institu^tions to 
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select private institutions. However, preliminary investigations at the 
Center for the Study of Hirfier Education at the Pennsylvania State' 
Univex^ij^suggest that the^tual numbers ma^ be quite small (Leslie 
1973, p. 13). ' 

In all likelihood, many private institutions have been affected dif- 
ferently by federal policy. There is little evidence to indicate whether 
more .prestigious institutionsK.for example, have benefitted more or 
less than their lower-status counterparts. It is apparent that federal 
st\idfent aid programs* which earlieV had been viev^pd as new sources 
of revenue for the private sector, have probably not had the overall"^ 
anticipated financial ijnpact. v 

It is also doubtful that the recent federal ctnphasis on student as- 
sistance has strengthened the public sector. On tite^hole, public in- ^ 
stitutions have fared better financially than their ptivate counter- ' 
parts not because of federal assistance through student ard^rograms, 
but because of increased state support coupled with Jower CQsfe and 
more stable enrollment patterns. But, with the federal withdr^l 
from direct instiiiitional aid, the majority of public institutions rta 
longer continue to enjoy the level of federal support which,, especially 
in the 1960's, was instrumental in the rapid expansion of a prosperous 
public sector of higher education. . . , 

Although the focus here has been on viewing the federal role in 
terms of increased emphasis on student aid, it should be noted that a 
number of oth^r federal programs, although few in number and 
underfun^led, have coiftribiited to the vitality of the postsecondary 
enterprise. The^Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion and to a lesser degree the National Institute for Education have 
llimulatcd research and academic innovation in both tife public and 
private sector. Also, the Aid for Developing Institutions Program has 
had a positive impact on a relatively small number of institutions* 
especially the traditionally black colleges. 

By focusing on the major trends' in federal policy, it is apparent 
What the federal approach to funding postsecondary educatiQnthrough 
..student aid, whether funded directly through the student or indirectly 
through the institution, has^ot .always served as an effective vehicle 
for promoting the health and diversity of posfiecoiidary yistitutions. . 
Although student aid funding initially seeined^to sug^st a boon to 
the private sector, the implemcqnrrtiQn ^uideliffes^ of the program and" 
the level of fumiing h^ive, at best, provided onljMninor assistance to ; 
private institutions. In the meantime, the majority x>f public schools' 
have not enjoyed previous levels of federal su{5port. 



Of course, the Federal Go\'ehiment provides only a fract^ion o£ the 
revenue>)f postsecondary institutions. And just as the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not the only force contributing t(?^e growth of post- 
secondary education, it should not ^ecessarily assuine the major 
burden for maintaining its vitality. Bufc^to the extent that it has as- 
sumed a definite responsibilit), its policy sliould be evaluated in terms 
of its contribution to the overall institutional li^hh and diversity of 
postsecondary education. On balance, the shift tow^ir^ student aid has 
not seri-ed to maintain a strong federal -commitment to>lus^goal. The 

federal promise of the )960's has been implemented through a<^riety 
of student aid programs, funded substantially below authorized levels, 
that have contributed little to the overall diversity and quality of 
postsecondary education. ' * ' 

Turning our attention to the future, it is obvious that a number of 
important factors are likely to influence the.,health and diversity of 
American higher education in addition to the policy of the' Federal 
GovernmenjI the complementary relationship of the job market and 
enrollment patterns, the overall role of the states, and the resour^ie- 
fulness of persons intimately connected with postsecondary education. 
But if Jt is assumed that the fu'tOre vitality of postsecondary e(lu- 
ca^iion is uncertain, then the Federal Government, in terms^ of the 
current level of funding and the crtnphasis on ^u dent aid assistance,* 
will subdy move away from a commitment ^as a major-guarantee of 

-the well-being of a diverse structure of poststTcbndary educatfon. 

Conclusion ^ " . 

To summarize, the Federal Government, provides roughly one- 
quarter of institutjonal income. White fecjeral policy has furdiered 
progress toward universal access, that polic^^lias failed to help pro- 
mote ^eater social' equality. The emphasis on s^dent assistance com- 
par-ed to direct institutional aid has hot markedly fentributed to the 
financial health of the public and pri^^itc sectors. In our •view, if 
federal policy continues to follow its pjcsent pattern, the achievement 
of both ecjuahty of opportunity and i^istiuuiortal heajth and di- 
versity may be placed in further jeopardy. 
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New Directions for Fea^al Polic\ 



of opportunity" and "in- 
stitutional Jiealth and diversfty," theiTthe^p^y' becomes: 
How does the Federal Government ^coijcile tft^goals in-a coherent 
|)attern for supporting^ American hfcherleducatioti 

In light of our discussion of thfe impi^ations oK^rentfedera 
higher education financing, we siipmit that a more^ui^^^question 
aslccd: Should and can th^ederal^Govefnmen su^Wt post- 
sccoitd^ education^j^a^aa^ms^^ "equality of opport 

and be a^1n^;>igti^^ "health and diversity'l^of Am^ff^n 

higher edjjmffin^institutions? Depending on tliQ, answer to that 
qucsUorCdiffcrent y^i^les and different levels of federal fundings are 
implied^TheJollowing reco^jmcftd^tiiohs are based upon the implica- 
tions of current federal educa^n^olicy an^our corollary beliefethat 
although improved iiccess, dfoice, and retention are goals worth pur- 
suing» higher education slWiild not and cannot effectively serve as tKfe 
major vehicle f or. re^Jkitig greater social equality. Ifi short, we' base 
our recoiwjiendatic/ns on the interpretation that the Federal Govern-. 
ment is dtoh^iur^ accomplish too "much and is not succeeding in 
its -attempl^vjraken toge th^ these recommendations pffer an alter- 
native to^urrem.feder^ highiN;^ucation pohcy. Before outlining 
TccomiAendab'qns, it is appropiiateto review the recommenda- 
tion^of several major^^i^mmissions concefne^with the federal role 
in pbstsecbrujAry educ^tidn.^nd to explicate ourgtttUiQg principles/ 



A Comparison of Tw^Slf^r Reports 

Thete have been manyr&cemtask force reports that have made 
recommenclatiQns concerning the role--Q^he Federal Government in 
.postsecondary e^ifeation, as well as state an*4o4tuutional roles, and 
outlined ar£as 61 futufe^-f^ral concern" and imuative^^jni^se in- 
clud^The Qommi\tee for Economic Development (1973)7^ 
tionalCoromssion ^ on the Financing Postsccondary ^duca^tion 
(1973), 'thfe^^^gie Council for Policy Studies (1975). the Newman 
Repbrts .(1971 » 1973)rTiH=^ddition to a number of oth^ru:£ports that 
have been less widely circuit 

As a way of providing a contextloc^l^^ecqmm^ it is use- 

ful to comp^ire several reports that seerntolmoi^^equatel^ reflect the 
direction of r^ent recommendations concerning the^edeiS^l role, and 
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•which have already Jxadratia are likely to have, considerable influence 
on feaeral^licyrin our view, the Carnegie Commission Reports and 
the ^sle\vm^ Reports most satisfactorily, meet this criteria. The Car- 
--tiegie Commission on Higher Education has probably done more to 
influence higher education than any single group in this century. In- 
deed, tjiree provisions of the' 1972 Higher Education Amendments— 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants program, the cost-of-in- 
struction supplements, and the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education— reflected the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. The Newman Reports, which are recommendations to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, rep- 
resent a Ibgical extrapolation of current treiids in federal higher edu- 
cation policy^ 

In this section, we shall neither sumrtiarize these reports^^or' out- 
line them in great detail. Instead, we shall briefly concentration tliree 
major issues regarding the^ federal funding of postsecondary educ^^ 
tion: (1) To what extent should student aid programs be the major 
v<fiicle of federal funding? Sliould student^aidrwhether in the 'form 
of grants or loans, be^^portable so that students coultj bring their aid 
Jo the institution of their choice? Or should the aid, bet dispensed by 
mstitutions? (2) To what extent should institutional aid^e an instru- 
ment of federal funding and in what forms? (3) pTb what extent' 
should the private sector be assisted by the^Federal Govetnmenti^ 

Both reports agreed that because equality of opportunity was the 
major federal 'responsibility, student aid, chiefly in the fonruof grants . 
Jo lowewncome students, should be expanded. In- Qtiality^d 
'iiyiNew'Levelt of Federal Responsibility, the Carnegie Com-^ 
li^iOn offa^d-th^^oUowing guidelines to aciueve the overnding 
priont>?^-Df-4h€^chiev^^ opportunity' 



The three interacting ^C!Tiem?^jf-<i«:.^posed federal aid program to 
J^movcf^ barriers arc all of greaPimportance; financial aid to 
sludtiiid, vfit\r~^ substantial component of grants for low-income students 
^d a moderately expanded loan program pfinnfarily for middle-income 
stOdcois; cost. of-cduca tion supplcmertfS to institutions: and creation of. 
new placfc^Kt^^commodatc all qualified students (1970, p. 2). 



la piirtieuhrr the > Gam ^gfe-^^lomfflij^ recommended full funding 
"^^^^if^asic Education Opportunity G^^atjt^ Report, ^ 

with Tt§:^l^^tcomplete attention to ^tuderrtv^ld^as ftie majot%e-M_-, 
hide of federll^iiTKliQ^^ more fo^ceful in its>e<;Qmmendations ^ 
fo*=-«ia£aafiii^Je^^ 
Both reports?Kommm*^tR^^ 
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loans, should be portable ia.the sense that students would xeceive 
their support Independqntly^fj^he institutions tliey^chose to attend. 
Portable student aid wpiild widen student choicJe of institutions and_ 
would motivaticjAstltutions to respond more directly to students^^e . 
1971 Ne\vg?3jfKeport emphatically recommend&d^portability of stu- 
dent aid: ''Providing funding through grants accoriipanying students 
.(portable grants) has tjie advantage of encouraging ja sense of compe-'' 
titipn and willingness »to change as society changes" (U.S. Office of 
Education ^^1971, p. 74). ^ - — * 

Neither' the Carnegie Commission nor the Newjnan I^epprts recom- 
mended direct institutional supjjort for postsecondary education... 
Both groups Recommended that federal grants Jto institutions b^^i- 
rectly related to student grants. To encourage^toll^es to^ioster 
equality of educational opportunity, the Carnegie Commission recom- 
mendecJ' "that the federal government grant costrof .education supple- 
ments to colleges and, universities based on^e nuniber and levels of 
students JiOlding federaT grants enrolled in the institutions" (1970, 
p. 6). The first Newman Report recommended more broadly that 
'*both the, state and federal governments prbv|de funds toinstuus^- 
tions (both public and private) .in the form-bf grants thSTaccSipany 
certain categories of students"' (1971, .p*. 74).'The Newman Reports 
d\d not consider oth*er types of jnsfitutional aid except for recom- 
mending categori(;al grant? for inhovative programs. Meanwhile, the 
Carnegie Commission recommended that the only other futids award- 
ed institutions should be fot consty«ctioh and^^pecial purpose grants, 
such as aid for developing institutions. Federal xategoricaTaid^whiclv 
was previoUslyahe major instrument ofjederal supp^f t, J^eceived little 
support relative to institutional aid'directly tied to^ student grants. 
Direcj_federal .support for educational expenses, which was recom- 
mended b^ many groups in the late 'IQfiCfs, is not even a. major issue 
m These-^ndjpther major reports. * 

The CarnegiTXomTiiission-^aad^iLh^ Talk F^es bqth 

acknowledged the educajionaF contributions qt private^ institutions 
and expressed concern about the future of private higher education. 
Jn,^r view, both groups overlooked the importance to higher educa- 
tion of the p rivat e^ecloiT^nTc"tTarnegie><Iommission; however,, recom- 
mended state aid to private institutions in'' the^lotm of capitation 
grants to students attending private scliools. The Newman :Reports 
only recommended that needy^tudents attending private institutions 
should receive additional grants to Mlp defray high tuition costS. 
Neither the Carnegie Comrjiission nor thc^NeVman TasTt Force sug- 
ested that private higher education may require major federal as 



well as' state su^)ojft. For example, neit]i,er recommended direct fed- 
er-al sponsorship .of programs or matching grants K> sjates. 

In Summary, these recommendations ^include several major theme^ 
• 'for the proposed^ federal role: ^ 

• Student ^id programs sliould be expanded as the major , vehicle 
for the federal fundihg of» postsecondary education. Studenft aid, 
especially in the form of grants to joW income students and -loans to 
low-.and middle-income students, is the preferrefd method of dj^^ctly* 
achieving uni^rsal acccess and indirectly supporting postsecOndar^ 

'education. In efffe^t, the Federal Government should finance higher^ 
education through'students or, more colloquially, through a **market 
model." • c 

• Student aid should'be portable in the sense thatj students 'should 
^receive support ihdependent of the insti^utiMS 'tHey choose to at- 

tenci. - 

• The majority of federal institutional aid should be through 
grants tied directly to student grants. The remainder of federal in- 

^titutipnal aid should include only carefully designated categorical 
aid programs, such as those to encourage, research anc^ innovation'. 
The Federal Governpnent should not provide^^r general institutional 
support for colleges 'and universities. * . 

• Xhe governmental responsibility for private higher education 
« rests largely with the states. Federal support should not go beyond 

additional grants to help defray the higher costs of private educ^i- 
tiori. ' ' ■ 

These recommendations are largely incremental, Emphasizing S di- 
rection in which the Government is already moving. The recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie Council, ih particular, .pfobably hastened 
these overall trends. Yet even though these two groups and the pre- 
viously mentioned policy recommending bodie? broadly support the 
direction of current federal policy! we propose a set* of recommenda- 
tions that offers modified goals for federal policy and alternative 
mechanisms of federal funding. Stated UqIow are the principles that 
have guided ou^* own policy recommendations.^ 

Ouiding Principles ^ 
Our recommendations are based on two major principles: " 
Basic, supjjdrt and responsibility for higher education should re- 
main with the states and ^private individuals. It is, 'however, in the 
nationaPihterest to provide strong and corisistent federal support for 
postsecondary education. • • % 



• The two^ajor prkxruibfoflederalJundljpg^ educati6n 
c should be tl\e maintenance of a healdij and diverse stJcut<ure^of post?..: ' 
secondary education, ^ani the realizatida^f th6 goal' of uni^ersal^ ac- 
•cess. A ' . * ^ ' 

The Rationale fo^ the first principle wilFbe 'dtabcnrated in thKdis-^ 
cussibn of the second. The rationale for the second principle d^r ' 
** serves immediate attentfon. • ^ 

Like many Americans,* we sHare the belief that equality of op^ 
portunity is a national goal that should be., encouraged and^Fcalized 
^ ^throughout American life. It follows that^ postsecondary education, as. 

a major social institution, should be rrtade available to all citizens 
, who wish to participate, ^llov^ing them* to enjoV the fruits of furttier 
• education. The goal of universal access, as public policjf, represents 
a ^federal commitment to the achievement of tlUit gdal. 9^t tini- 
versal access both for many new ^participants in postsecondary edu- 
cation and for many public p61icy-makers, has. nearly Kecome syn- 
onymous with greater social equality; that is, rather than accfess^being 
viewed simply as a means of ^n^ur^ng educational opportunity, .it is 
seen as the rrfost realistic way to prtDvide for greater social equality in ' 
Ainerican society. It has been argued earlier that the curr^nf fedeiral 
emphasis on access implicitly su^ests.that access is not simply an^^t- 
tempt tOj realize equal opportunity within postsecondary^ educatioh, 
but ilsp to realize equality^of ^opportunity in the lar-ger society. 

For both empirical and normative reasons, we submit that federal ' 
higher education policy^^hould not br 6uil,t^roynd Uie *'broa4^" con- 
ception of equality of opportunity. On the.one hapd, access to higher 
education is no longer a guarantee of grea^er^t^ocial equality. It was, 
documented thaC^ the highly unstable relationship between a college 
education and the job jnarket |iad undermined earlier^ relationships 
between education and woili. Thus,. if current pattern^ co'htinuc as 
projected, federal student aid progrants, no matter how generously 
fundfed, are unlikely to have the previously expected impact in terms'/ 
' of leading to greater social Equality. From all indications, the Federal 
Government simply cannot appreciably affect the "brorra" conception^ 
of equality oL opportunity by merely providing access Co post- 
secondary education. ..... 

On the other hand, it is our normative belief that educatiort alqnc 
should not be the vehicle for the redistribution of income and oc- 
cupational status in American society. The argument of man^ pro- 
ponertts of federal student ajld j^rogranis is 'that education, in light of 
the unwillingness of the citizenry to change the distributlt)n of we^^ 
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anff" opportunity tliTough the tax structure, is the only remaining in- 
strument to realize the acfiievement of equality of opportunity- in 
tbe1aiger^oa)sty of those values, 

it is, our^conViction^thatjlieJelated isslres pt equality of opportunity 
.}^^lS^}^^P}^^^^ oL^.wealth are ultimately political questions. 
They'shoWd Jfe conlrbntej^ ttie. pplii^cal system and should not be-, 
come the_cornei^tjQin^ qf a federal pplidy that is ostensibly directed jto- 
more Ijmitetf go^l. pL^uality_.oLeducati;onal-opporbni^ Z 
In sh6ft,*\v^ submit thaff^d^riftfliighw: education .policy cannot, • 
^atid should not, boih"' provide access to postsecondary education and * 
(aihSr inrplicitly^r e?tpli<;itiy) characterize participation in higher 
education as the meaST^jF upward^ mobility The narrower goal . 
of •insuring: access is the more legilmiSeTand-T^izable* undertaking, 
for th^ 'Federal" Ooyernmjspt.^Thus for us the cenirar]prp?{m4s..o^^ 
of combining the go^'ls "iiruver^al. access" and "institutional health 
and' ciiyersity" into a broad .pattern, dt federal funding. 

Federal expenditures for liigher education haCVe-tiscn steadily in 
current dollars, although there w>s a decline i^n coastaht dollars be- 
tween 1973-1974 and 1974-1975. Our rationale Jdrjncr^asing' federal ^ 
assistance, to postsecbndary e^ucationjs -ifh^ following: 

• Increasing federal assistance is 'necessary, to help preserve the iij- 
stitutional health and diversity of postsecondafy^ education; with<tut / 
continuing high levels of support*, thc^sbcial benefits of postsecondary 
education can no longer be fully enjoye*a'% particip-ating iijdividuals 
and American society at large. Although tfie mam responsibfiity for 
.funding institutions should qontinue to rest with the^states^ is ap- 
parent that the majority ofstates will n<^t provide sufficient assis'tmtce-.. 

to insure the survival of many instiy^tiotis. Lyman Glenny, for , 
example, has argued that future , state governmen^^\1ir allocate 

a decreasing proportion of Mieir "bi|dgets to^ higher education: 
. . wllhr t^ie. exception of a few' stated, the ^^portion of the state 
bii(|get going to higher educatjuQiLwill b| no.greater in. 1980 than.it 
is' noV(— Whether there are boorn^ tffiieToTBad, Republicans or Demo- ' 
crats in<^fice" (1973, p.J). Without fe^dera^ sujpporf, many* private in- 
stitutions wjU simpl^cJxasp tp exist. ' . 

• Increasin'^f^defal assistance is. necessary -to^'^achievc the goal of 
universal acc<5ss^C^rent federal suppbrt, in the form of student g;rants 
and loans, has only bmm to move the nation toward the actiievpnicnt' ^ 
of universal access, wTtln^ut increasing federjil as^istanc^, it, is doubt- 



ful that many, pwsons historical!) denied access will have substantial 
educational opportunity. 

• The federal tax structure Is a more equitable base of funding 
than the state and local structures. The progresshje-income tax now 
appropriates the gfreatest portion of the intmpie^x advantage result- 
ing from education to federal, ralheiorfl^n state and local, tax 
revenues. 

In- §hort, we submit that aj^itsiderable increase in fundijigjronx 
the federal tax system UxstJclally desirable^nd econorn^fcally sound. 
This is consistent3«^^fio"r belief that a substantial social benefit ac- 
crue3 from^rt^tment in higher, education at" both public^ and 



pnv^^^nstitutions. \ 

Recommendaiion I Expanded. The ^Federal Government's share of 
total public finaqcial support of postsecondar> education should be^ 
gradujilly inereasea {|:om its present 44.4 percent in 1974-1975 to 50 
per^t^by the early I980!s (Carnegie Council . . . 1973^^. 14). 

Due primarily to the financial crisis in American postsecondary edu- 
cation and the slow progress towar^i the achievement ott^imiversal ac- 
cess, the Federal Government must increase iis overall level of sup- 
port. This rfecomnicndation^ closely parallels a recent recommenda- 
Jtion of the Carnegie Council on IJolicy Studies (1975» p. 14). 

This recommendation is in the same direction as" the Carnegie 
Commission and the Newman Reports, as w^U as most of the other 
• commission 2tnd groups proposing recommendations for the federal 
role.. In our view, the critical decisions concern the major forms of 
federal^ support for defined national goals. Accordingly, the following 
recommendation suggests a new direction for the Federal Government 
jhat differs marketlK from tlie^recommendations of the other groups. 

Recommendation II: Institutional Grajits for Instructional Purposes 

Major Vehich of Federal Support 
" As discusse^Hn-jJiefint chapter, direct federal institutional sup- 
port for higher ^^^^'^^^^^rT^T'yqpnS^ \\\p fn rm of cate gorical grants 
and grants for special purposes," \vas,in large measure respoilsible-^br- 
the rapid growtl/of^ postsecondary education Tn the last decade*" But 
iifi flie late 19r)0's, it wa^^lear that the decade of financial prosperity 
in American higher educatiorT^vouUl^riot be repeated. Even though 
enrollments were increasing, educational costs were rising rapidly^. To 
deal with tliis situation, attention turned to the possibility of in- 
stitutiolsal grants for educational expenses from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The American Coimcil on Education {The Federal Investment 
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in Higher Education, \967 ' Federal Programs for Higher Education, 
1969), the Association of American Colleges (Federal Institiitional 
Grants for Instructional Purposes, 1968), and The Association of 
American Universities^ (TAr Federal Financing of Higher Education, 
1968) went on record in favor of institutional grants. 
According to Howard Bowen: 

. The propbiil for institutiopal grant5 wis based on three tad^^^isSumptions. 
One was that expenditures would continue to nsgUra^idly because of 

growing enrollments and rising costs. Airothe^ -Vvasthat, though federal 

categorical aid was desirable, it did liftTe to meet the^ basic operating 
costs of institutions and unrestricted funds were needed as well. The 
third assumption was that a steady rise of tuitions would be on principle 
socially harmful (Bowcn 1974, p. 4). ' , 

The Carnegie Commission gave considerable attention to federal 
institutional aid (>V'olk , 1968: Insiituiionajl Aid: Federal Support to 
Colleges and Universities, 1972; Qtiality and Equality: New Levels of 
Federal Responsibility for' Higher Education, t968) and^ra number of 
formiilas were devised that could be used to distribute institutional 
aid. But following the passage of the tSyifAmendments, and the 
authorization and expansiort of the overall student assistance pro- 
gram to help realize equality of opportunity, emphasis on the issue 
of direct funding to institutions declined. The Federal Government 
had adopted a new course of action, and even proponents of institu- 
tional aid conceded that there was little they could do. Based on the 
implications of the current federal funding of postsecondary educa- 
tion, we submit that current federal funding policies shotild be re- 
vamped to include support for direct educational expenses in the 
form of federal institutional grants. Our rationale is as follows: 

• Additional operating funds beyond traditional sources of sup- 
port are essential, to maintain quality of instruction ^nd more im- 
mediately to insure that quality institutions experiertciHg. financial 
difficulty survive. Despite soaring tuition fees, large increases iri 
philanthropy, apd majoi efforts by the states, the health apd di.yejsity 
of our postsecondary enterprise has stcadily-deteribntted. Alth'otigh 
the majority of states now indirectly support pfiyate liigher educa* 
iipn, these monies are- iiKtiffioent to maintain, the vigor of the 
vate sector. Without J^der<il supiport, the well-being of private bigUer 
education in particular is direatened. * - \ , 

• General institutional supporr is neieifed* to ,coiinter-balance exist- 
ing federal . ins^uutiojxaT aM^ iFedcral fundii hqvy .go^dnl^y to 
certain types of ijistitution\ for feriaia.fypes^of prograrlis/and iriany 



institutions are b>passetf altogether. Othtr instituUons only receive 
minor categorical aid for carefully designated purposes, the exception 
being institutions involved in the Aid, for Developing Institution's 
program. 

• Institutional grants are necessary becatise federal student aid' 
programs, which were designed to simtfltan^ously provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity^and to .assist postsecondar> institutions in meet- 
ing their educational expenses, ftave failed to accomplish the latter 
goal. Despite t^e compelling logic of student aid, few institutions 
have financially benefited from enrolling disadvanjtaged students. 
Because of rising costs and declining enrollments, the attraction of 
hew students with federal monies has not ahyays^had. the intended 
effect. -This is especially true in the private^s^tor, where"*^^^ mandal 
gains attributable to new students ha^Ja^en minimaljat best. 

• Institutional grants are also necessary becaiisc federal student aid 
programs differentially favor, institutions. Only colleges with relatively 

. high enrollments of disad\antaged students can enjoy the marginal in- 
stitutional benefits of fedtetal funding via students. 

In sumniagi^jive believe that federal institutional grants must be 
atnhorizedTand funded if the health and diversify of postsecondary 
education is to be maintained. Additional funding for institutional 
grants might come in part from the federal monies previously ear- 
marke4 for veteran's- benefits. Due to recent Congressional action, 

nbese benefits will require substantially less federal funding in the 
future. 

Institutional grants will be defined as grants made directly to in- 
stitutions for general support of the educational program. On the^ 
basis of Qur ratiojnale, we offer the following recommendationsr^r 
.federal institutional* grant programs. - 

Reco'mmtndaiion, II Expanded: A substantial portion of . federal 
support should be through the jnechfrnism df direct institutional 
grants to poVsecondar^^'ihsiitutions. Institutional grants in roughly 
equaif proportionT'shoiild takfe.the forhi of cost of-edilcation supple- 
ments an<i direct institutional grants. 

-Titie IV of the i972^Education Amendments had provisions 'for- 
cost-of-education supjifem^ms for colleges and ufiiver$iti^sx First 
recommended b^lhe Carnegie .Cpmmi^ion on Higher Edocation 
/{1970, p. 21), this legislation authorized tha! tlVfe Federal Government 
grant cosj^education supplements to postsecondary institUtiom. 
based ori the numbers. and levels of students holding federal, grants 
^rorted if)^ the institutions., v . ' * 



We recommend that the cost-of-education supplements be funded 
as rapidly as possible for the following reasons. lyiost important, this 
plan will assist colleges in meeting the increased educational costs as- 
sodated ^vith educaung disadvantaged students. Second, student aid 
^does little to solve, and perhaps aggravates, the financial problems of 
institutions; therefore cost-of-education allowances would provide a 
step in this direction. 

Third, thes<^ supplements would especially help the financially 
troubled. private sector^ at least under current student assistance pro- 
^ grams. Private higgler education is in a less competitive position over- 
all than is public^ higher education ^primarily because of the large 
tuition gap between the two sectors. Recent federal studem aid pro- 
grams (BEOG and SSIG) were expected to disproportionately aid 
private institutions. Lesfie and Fife (Wi.p. 667) have found that 

^ when enough student assistance is available/grant recipients generally 
choose to attend private institutions. Thus under current student 'as- 
sistance programs, accompanying costof-education allowances yill 
contribute to the financial strength of the private sector. 

The Carnegie Commission, in The Federal Role in Posisesondary . 
Education, recommends that "funds should.be provided forlhe cost- 
of-education supplements adopted under the Education Amendments 
of 1972, with annual appropriations rising to about $800 million in 
constant 1974 dollars by 1979-1980" (1975, p. 51). While we support 
the thrust of the Commission's recommendation in this area, we are 
less persuaded that cost-of-education allowances, no matter how 
generously" funded, will, in a fair and equitable manner,* make a 
significant' contribution to the health of both the public and private 
sectors. Our reason for this position is thgt the manner in which 
federal student aid programs are targeted will result in an inequitable 
distribution of student a id fu nds and thus of cost-of-education allow- 
ances. That is, cost-of^education allowances, followiiig students based 
upon particular student-aid criteria will have the effefct of allowing 
those students to help determine the fate of many of the nation's 
colleges and universities. An artificial "market model," based upon 
continually changing patterns and le^vels of support, will determine 
which Institutions are to receive the greatest ^j^derald"unding. Thus, 
on the one hand, we view cost of-education grants as a sensible method 
of providing federal aid to liel^^ institutions m^et jthe rising edu- 
cational costs of disadvantaged students and, at least in the short run, 
a good vehicle for aiding the private sfector. On the other hand, given. 

. the vagaries of student aid funding and the dangers of a "market 
model," it is an inadequate method of federal funding to help pro- 
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vide stability for both public and private higher education, especially 
over the long run. 

Acc or di ug ly , -^ve-re€em m e « d t h at a su bsta n ektl-ftt: 
institutional aid be funnelled through direct institutional grants in 
order to enlist the Federal Government as a partner jn meeting future 
increases in the educational costs of colleges and universities. A 
number of specific formulas were introduced into the debate on in- 
stitutional grants in the late 1960*s. Howard Bowen (1968, pp. 18-21) 
offered a plan in* one of, the first monographs sponsQred by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. In the past few years, and 
especially following the 1972 Amendments, there have been few al- 
ternative formulas introduced. Given this lacuna, we recommend the* 
enactment of new legislation that would provide general institutional 
support on the following broad' principles: ^ 

• All nationally and regionally Accredited institutions should be 
eligible for institutional grants. 

• All federal institutional grants should be based (in large measure) 
on a formula related to full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment, both 
at tlie undergraduate and graduate leveh. 

• There should be a factor Ti;! the formula for institutional grants 
that^ takes inta account the variance of instructional costs according 
to the level of instruction. ^ 

' • The formula should take 'jQwality" into account as a way of re- 
warding existing quality and of encouraging other institutions to 
strive lof excellence. ^ 

Wc believe that institutionaj^grants for educational expenses should 
complement cost-of-education" allowances. By themselves, these sup- 
plements will allow institutions to meet the costs associated with edu- 
cating the new student clientele. Institutional grants, for reasons cited 
earlier, will provide an equitable and broad base in support of the 
overall health and diversity of American postsecondary education. 

To the extent that the states are unable to ensure the health and 
diversity of American postsecondary education, we believe that it is 
incumbent upon those persons and organizations concerned with 
American education to reevaluate the notion of direct institutional* 
aid. Since the initial funding of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
there" has been little evidence of support from the higher education 
community for direct institutional aid due to the high priority given 
to student aid., Another major explanation for this .is that some view 
the current political climate as less than conducive to recommenda- 
tions that, in. effects broaden the base of federal responsibility. Others 
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fear that federal funds may simply replace funds, raised from non- 
r federal sources. 

Political realities notwtthstarfdirrgr-^e believe that Tfie "future" 
vitality of our postsecondary education^ system is at stake. Further- 
more, the history of federal funding illustrat^ that we can build 
safeguards to assure that federal funds are not used to. replace other 
financial sources. To^cite one example, federal funding for the sup- 
port of land-grant colleges has greatly stimulated both state and pri-* 
vate support of ii^stitutions founded under the Morrill Act. The 
federal emphasis on supporting postsecondary education chiefly' 
through disadvantaged students must be challenged. For reasons 
cited in the rationale, the issue of^ institutional aid nnist be re- 
examined. ^ 
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Recommendation III: Student Assistance to Promote Universal, 
Access 

In the late 1960's, there was a widespread sentiment in Congress 
at a major goal of federal programs should be .to encourage_needy 
and low-income students to attend college. The 1969 Rivlin report 
(Toward a Long-Range Plan f of Federal Ftnanciai'Support for Higher 
Education: A Report lo the President, 1969) argued that federal aid ' 
should increasingly take tlk-{orm of grants and loans to low-income 

students, with in^ritutjolial aid io^the form^of added cost-of-edacation 

allowances to assist those inbtitutions accepting needy stud^ts. The 
1972 Education -Amendment marked ahe authorization of the Con- 
gressional decision that federal support for higher education -would ^ 

henceforth come primarily through grants to students >£uher than 
through institutional aid for special purposes deemed in thei national 
interest. 

In light of our second recommendation, we believe that die overall 
trend of ' funding postsecondary education chiefly throu^i student 
grants and loans be reexamined. Yet, it is also our belief that stu- 
dent aid funding should be continued. Our rationale is the following: 

• Because college auendance i^ closely related to background 
variables, such as parental education and income-level, only, direct 
federal funding of disadvantaged students will move the nation closer 
to the achievement of universal access. 

• Because the Fedj^val Government, unlike" state government, is 
supported on a generally progressive tax structure, it is the most ap- ' 
propriatc level of government to sponsor uni'i?ersal access through 
student aid programs. 

• Because there are many individual nonpecuniary benefits of par- 
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tfcpation in postsecondary education— such as improved interper- 
Jonal relations, greater political participation, and better mental 
health (Withey 1972) — disadvantaged students must be assured the 
fruits of further education* 

• Federal funding through studenf aid programs, however, should 
not be construed as a federal commitment to education as the vehicle 
though which greater social equality in the larger society can and 
should be achieved. Far "too many disadvantaged have attended and 
currently are attending college on the premise that attendance will 
lead to greater social mobility. While the Federal Government has 
not explicitly funded student aid programs on this assumption, this 
premise has subtly underpinned the recent federal emphasis on stu- 
dent aid assistance. We Believe that student aid programs should be 
funded' solely foi the purposp of equalizing educational opportunity, 
so tliat persons previously denied access can also enjoy the benefits of 
postsecondary education. . ^ , . ' 

Recommmdation III Expanded: Direct institutional support for 
postsecondary education should be complemented by stjjdent.aid pro- 
grams for disadvantaged students, especially the^EOG, SSIG, and 
CWS programs. 

In general, we submit that studcn^^id programs should be funded 
on the following broad principl^sr^ » ^ 

• All persons dispropprtitJhl^tely denied access to postsecondary edu- 
cation because^ fncom<f level and educational background, r^ard- 

. Le^lt^r-rfaceTethnic background, sex, and age should be the main 
recipients of federal student ajd programs. 

• Private as well as public institutions should indirectly' be as- 
sisted. * ^ ^ 

• Student aid progran\s should not serve as the only major me- 
chanism for the funding of postsecondary education. 

There are a number of existing federal student aid programs that 
meet this criteria. In our view, three in particular are the most prom- 
ising of the student aid programs, although modifications in their 
features and changes in the level of funding are necessary. 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) program is, 
we believe, a preferred federal strategy because these grants arc al- 
located solely on the basis of need. However, there are several prob- 
lems with the existing BEOG program. First, the eligibility condidpns 
are too restrictive. For example, very little BEOG aid can be received 
by a suidenx from a family of four with an income above $9,000. 
Second, the provision requiring that grants may not exceed 5,0 per- 



ceiu of tR^H^ents' cost of attendance does not go far enough toward 
ensuring fequalh^ educational opportunity. Third, the funds ap. 
propriated for .the^B^QG program haye been inadequate. In '1975- 
1976, for example, only $>15?^lion l,as been appropriated. Based on 
these limitations, we recommen^KOiat the eligibility conditions of 
BEOG be liberalized, the program be ie^miyured to cover all nonin- 
structional costs, and that federal appropriatBrt^^ctrBEOG be sub- 
stantially increased. These recommendations, thouglTtess^ specific, 
closely parallel the recommendations concerning BEOG in the recent 
publication of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Edu« 
cSftiqn (1975, p. 29). ... 

We also urge adequate funding of the State Student- Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) program. The. primary reason for this recommefTdation 
is that we believe that sute governments as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide financial aid to both private and public in- 
stitutions. In many^ses, it. is not perceived to be in a state's eco- 
nomi/: interest to fund private institutions, often because'many of die 
^denfs are from out of state and/or the existing public institutions 
are suffering from a cbmbination.of rising costs and enrollment losses 
and require strong -suppprt. SSIG grants, would further encourage the 
states, many of which already have effective student aid programs, to 
continue supporting students* at all institutions, and at iflcrgasingly 
higher levels. Federal funds currently made available under the SSIG 
program have encouraged 41 states to adopt scholarslrip programs. 
Although there have been problems of inequity in the allocation of 
funds for the College Work Study (CWS) program, we also believe 
that it has proven to be a successful form o'f both student aid and in- 
s t i tu t i orial"Supp ort . 



Fmally, wTj are not suggesting that other federal student aid pro- 
grams, especially the Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grants 
Program (SSEOG) and National Direct Student Loan Program 
(NDSL), be left unfiinded. However, we do believe that the remain- 
ing federal student gram and loan programs should be reexamined 
and pferhaps eliminated in a move toward previous rerommendaUons 
for institutional aid. 

Although student aid has been .tecomniended as a vehiclCr for the " 
federal support of universal access, we have recommended moviitg 
away from student aid as the only major vehicle of funding post- 
secondary education. Our reasons, relate to the preferred goals of 
federal policy and the most appropriate means.of achieving them. 

In staling our guiding prinjciplcs, it was made clea^ that the g^^' 



of-institutional healili- and diversity should be equal injmpor^nc^ to 
. universal access! While federal student assistancgJwr-Bfought federal 
Wme*-^o-4K>stse^:Qn4aryJiisti^ ppsitic^, for reasons 

ekAo^rat^d'upon earlier, that institutional^ grants are a better means 
of federal support to fnaintain a healthy 4>osUecondary enterprise. 
To the extent'^hat these two goals are^of equal impqrtaace, institu- 
tional granu shoiild complement, rather fhan be replaced by^ student 
aid programs' for'dfsadvantaged students. * 
,A widely held .point of view is that student aid'is the logical federal 
* Vehicle both for. promotii^g* access and encouraging institutional 
health. AcGordirigly, a much publicised government strategy is the 
/stimulation of competition among Institutions. The B 
Opportunity Grant program and tFie phasing<)ut of institutional aid 
have ostensibly been^the vehjcle fhrough which the government en- 
courages, institutions t'o compete- for students, thereby insuring the 
"survival-of-the fittest." This ''market model'' is in oi^* view a poor 
. method of insuring a healthy and vigorous public and private. sector 
*of higher educat-iori. Larry Leslie, a critic 'of the market model 
philosophy, offers a viewpoint similar. to our o^yn: 



Total or near total , f untying of higher education through student, voucTierS ~ 
may represent ^ood cconomici but. it ^presents popr'/'hi^he):' education" 
. . . . Other social functions may be cast aside when a social institution is 
' placed on' a market system. Nevertheless, the temptation docs exist 
turn higher education coinplctcty upside down and shake it, so^severC' is 
present disillusionment \*ith the system (1973. p. 46). 

Federal student assistance programs have .especially failed to meet .the 
resource needs of private higher education. Without direct federal 
aid, many private and public institutions xnay find it impossible to 
continue if left to the vagaries of thejnarketpbcS^^^^^^^ — ^ — 
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.Conclusion 



We support current federal poliQ' to tlie extent that the best al- 
* Jocation ofresourcesao postsccondary education and ^e best use of 
resources by thg system will resuh froi;n a policy of stabilized public 
supix)rt for holier education. Moreover, we support, current federal 
'funding of^a>ariet> of student aid programs as a way of moving to- 
ward thet achievement of universal access. At the same time, we do not 
^^believe^ that student aid programs should be funded on tlie premise 
tnat a coU^ge^egree is a medium^of social mobility for disadvantaged 
Muy^ntsTAs discussed earlier, it is our belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not and cannot effectively fund smdent' aid pro- 
grams as a way oi realizing greater social equality in American so- 
ciety Purdifferently, student aid programs should be funded solely as 
a tool through which disadvantaged students can continue their edu-^. 
cation. We are optimistic that 'the existing student aid programs, 
modifications and additional federal funding, will help toimtSre that 
every student capable igj benefiting from higher edy^artion will have 
the opportunity and incentive to continue h^t5f his education. At 
the same time, wc recognize that even jjirffthe current emphasis on 
student aid, progress toward the ajjw^emcnt of universal access has 
Jtjeen gradual and uneven. . 

We have also recM^wended a majW shift in the federal role 
'by advocating federal Support in the form of cost-of-education al- 
x> lowances and imtitutional^rants for direct educational expenses. The 
latter proposal is cpatfary to current fcderjtl policy, the recommen- 
dations of mo^x-^f the major conmissions, and the widely-shared 
sentiment^^nst increasing federal funding of postsecpndary insti- 
tutio^r Heretofore, federal funding for institutions ha« taken the 
^Jprir\ of categorical grants and grants for special purposes. While wc 
" are not opposed to traditional lorms of institutional funding, we be- 
lieve that without direct federal support, the heakh and diversity-of 
|>ostsecondary education is at issue, especially that of private higher 
education. Student aid programs,, jio matter how amply funded, arc 
inequitable and are an ineffective method of preserving the financial 
integrity o£ postsccondary education. 

Therefore, a different direction in federal policy is recommended. 
Federal policy should be .titer ted t^q reflect a major commitment to 
^ the health and diversity of public and private higher education 
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America. This is not a* rcconTinendation to' place renewed craphafis 
on the old indirect fornTs of institutional aid. The intent is to con- 
sider the possibilities of cost-of-education allowances and institutional 
grants^or general educational support as ways of federal support for 
jthe goals of universal access and instituri^naf health and diversity. 
^ Although gradual progress toward universal access may occur, strict 
reliance on student aid programs implies a standard of achievement 
that may lead^ only to disillusionment among those institutions that 
survived and may^have become increasingly homogeneous. A vigorous 
and diverse'^system' of postsecondary educatiorf requires more direct . 

federal support. V ^ . • u 

"Our intent in this monograph {las been to review federal higher 
location policy, discuss the implications of that policy, and offers 
bro^cNel^f recommendations concerning federal support, with a 
focus on ti^f-BO^ergraduate level. To the extent that we have ad^ 
dressed the centr^Tfesu^^garding the federal role, in part by ques--' 
tioning trends in recent f^a?rtrV-i28licy, we hope to stimulate a more 
imaginative and thoughtful dialog^SSCewiog^i^^ Of federal 
higher education poJicy and the most effective m^imfr^f^their 
mentation. 
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